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Who's Tops in Telephones? It’s U.S. 





There are more telephones in this coun- 
try than in all the rest of the world put 
together. The United States has one tele- 
phone for about every four people, com- 
pared to one telephone for every ninety 
people for the rest of the world. 


Sweden comes closest with one tele- 
phone for every five people. In the British 
Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven’ 
people. In Russia the estimate is about 
one in a hundred. 


New York leads the world’s cities 
with the most telephones. It has 
2,600,000 —more than in all of France. 
In relation to population, San Francisco 
is on top with about one telephone for 
every two people. Washington ranks a 
close second. 

And we're still building and expand- 
ing at the fastest rate in history. The 
value of telephone service is increasing 
constantly. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 


n the desultory spirit made inevitable by the final and 





definitive refusals of General Eisenhower and Justice 





Douglas to contest the nomination with President Tru- 





man. As the delegates arrived in Philadelphia, almost 





every hour brought further deterioration in the hetero- 





geneous anti- Truman coalition. First came the defection 
of New York’s Mayor O Dwyer and the Chicago Demo- 
cratic leader, Jacob Arvey. Next, James Roosevelt and 






Frank Hague gave up. Philip Murray had decided to 


stay away from Philadelphia altogether. And the day 






before the convention formally convened, the Americans 





for Democratic Action, which had spearheaded the anti- 





Truman drive on the liberal side, finally threw in the 





sponge, postponing until August any attempt to formu- 


< 





Jate its position in the campaign. That left the Southern- 





ers and some still stubborn sectors of the Northern 





Fisenhower following. At the zero hour, a desperation 





boomlet developed for Senator Claude Pepper, who re- 





sponded with an enthusiasm that would have been sen- 





sationally welcome had it come from a likelier source. 





The Southerners, however, showed no interest in the 





Pepper candidacy, and on the very eve of the convention 





were still talking about walking out. The C. I. O. dele- 





gates were just as cool. When Douglas, despite long- 





distance telephone pleas from the President, refused to 





consent to run for the vice-presidency, there seemed 





little likelihood that the convention, which will be fully 





reported in our next issue, would be anything more than 
a dismal wake. The only contest that showed signs of 
life was over the platform. But as we go to press, it looks 
as if this, too, would be resolved by the typical expedient 







of dodging around the more difficult issues. On civil 
rights, housing, valley developments, and even on Pales- 





tine, trimming and compromise seem to be the preferred 
strategy of the Democratic high command. 


+ 
IF GOVERNOR EARL WARREN BECOMES THE 


next vice-president of the United States, which is surely 
not improbable, California liberals and progressives will 
be in the best strategic position they have enjoyed since 
1938. Governor Warren’s successor, who would serve 
out the remaining two years of his term, is Lieutenant 









+ } 4 4} . 
Appointed to the ouperior 


Court of Los Angeles County by Governor Frank F. 


Governor Goodwin J. Knig 


Merriam, “Goody” Knight might best be described as a 


lesser and more obnoxious Merriam. On the bench, he 


was known as “the mender of broken hearts,” an inept 


judge with a passion for publicity. Politically, he ts a 


Republican “stalwart” who has viewed Governor War- 


ren's mild occasional liberalism with deep alarm. The 


oOiutical trogiodayte as the icad 


+ tut c 


prospect of having this 


has already injected a new optimism 


f 
of the Opposition ] 
into the ranks of California’s rather dispirited liberals 
With Warren in W ashington, the blurring of political 
colors which has so confused California voters will come 
to an end: it will be quite impossible to deck “Goody 
Knight in the trappings of liberalism. California progres- 
sives are already laying plans for a fight to recapture the 
state government in 1950. 

~ 


WHATEVER THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
the National Education Association may choose to do 
about it, we doubt that Governcr Dewey has won over 


many teachers by his handling of the Drew Pearson 


episode. A few weeks ago, Mr. Pearson asserted that, 
at the recent conference of governors, Dewey had told 
his fellow-executives that “teacher propaganda [for 
higher pay] is the biggest lie since Adolf Hitle 


over, he had tried to get them to launch a counter- 


campaign against the teachers’ drive and had been al- 
legedly rebuked for this by Governor Warren. Ignor ng 
1 oe A » © tee emataaen L.}] > Loew #* 

the N.E.A.’s “ultimatum” challenging him to answer 





Notice to Our Readers 


We have won a first skirmish in the fight to Lift the 


ban against T/e Nation in the New York schools. In 
é 
response to a demand Pv this journal, and to many 
+ Cane aa raet ] - 
protests from interested indi 
the Board of Superintendents called a special meeting 
. foe 2 } _ _ 7. ; ll scennreé f +} a> 
ror July 13 to hear our case. A full report of this hear- 
oni } mad + + | Mf aeacartae t 2 
ing will be made in next week's issue. Meanwhile, a 


1 
} 


petition, signed by more than seventy members of the 


New York University faculty, has been submitted to 
the Board, 


u 
J ’ : } | lohoane 
sheives OF the school iipraries. 
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rging the restoration of The Nation to 
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the Pearson charges within twenty-four hours, Mr. I 
ey contented himself with allowing an executive assi 
to issue a flat denial, whereupon Pearson waded in ag 
The Governor, the « 
position to him at the Philadelphia convention, 
nt on to characterize the sathiond of the te 
“damnable blackmail and Hitler’s tact 


Having no way of checki 


even we 
ers lobby 


we are left to wonder why the Governor has not tak 
advantage of an excellent opportunity to state positiy 


1 


his stand on teachers’ 


provide federal aid for the schools. Is is because t 


Republican Eightieth Congress killed that bill? Or 


cause the Republican National Convention dodged 
issue entirely? Or perhaps because New Yorkers remen- 


ber how Dewey himself smashed the effort to get des 
ately needed state funds for the schools under 
Young-Milmoe bill? 

~ 


THE 


scheme worked out during the war and popularized 

‘Beveridge plan 
c a 

has at last gone into effect, as modified and strengther 


this country under the name of the ° 


by the Labor Party. Roughly everybody in the countr; 


men, women, and children, wives, widows, and orpha 
employed, unemployed, and self-employed—is insure 
him. The 
sickness, inj 


against any social mishap that may befall 
is protection against unemployment, 
motherhood, widowhood; there are retirement pens 
and death benefits. The consolidation of these var: 
schemes, most of which have been in exist 
years, permits universal coverage, the elimination of 
consistencies, and the simplification of administrat: 


while the scale of benefits is increased. At the same tim 
fyone every 


the new National Health Plan offers eve 


necessary type of medical science or hospital care entir 


free of charge. Can Britain, impoverished by the x 


afford it? It cannot afford to do without it, 


the plans are so administered as to improve health a 
efficiency. When the British depended on foreign invest: 


ments for a critical part of their income it was perh 


less necessary to see that large sections of the popu! 
ery 
last ounce of strength must be put into increased produc- 


tion were not weakened by illness or poverty; now ev 


tion, and labor is the limiting factor. 
* 


THE REBELLIOUSNESS OF MARSHAL 
like the Russian purges of the thirties, is giving rise 


all manner of interpretations. They range from a rabid 
supposedly characteristic of Yugoslavs 
whether Communists or not, to Rebecca West's theo 


nationalism, 


that the whole episode is a “spectacular piece of ! 
bug’ designed to promote a “full Soviet sedition 
Yugoslavia.” 
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ylumnist said, privately restated | 
1; 
4 “7 


AL) 


ing on Mr. Pearson's accuracy 


salaries and on the Taft bill 
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we find the nationalist explanation too simple to cover 
facts, a point well made in the article by G. L. Ar- 

which appears on page 65 of this issue. Actually, 
strong nationalism combined with flerce protestations of 


+ } low wu 4 
h rxist orthodoxy would 


ntain his ties to the Cominform while loosening 


more logically have led Tito 


those to the Soviet Union, if such a thing were possible. 


e has done just the opposite, blasting the Commu- 


~~ 


ideological body while reaffirming his devotion to 


Stalin and the U.S.S.R. This particular approach would 


seem to indicate that Tito, burning no essential bridges 


behind him, is relying on highly placed friends in Mos- 
cow; that there is, in short, a sharp division of opinion in 


the Kremlin itself. There are other straws in the same 
wind: the contrast in all the satellite states between the 
comments of the party press and the government press, 


between party officials and government officials. It is im- 
probable, moreover, that Yugoslav students at the Lenin- 
ist Institute in Moscow would side publicly and vehe- 
mently with Tito unless they had some reason to hope 
that they would not be rushed en masse to Lubianka 


rison, 


+ 


CERTAINLY, THIS READING OF EVENTS IS 
more plausible than Miss West's Byzantine plot. To 
believe that “Tito is rebelling . . . because he has been 
told to rebel” is to believe that the Russians have fatu- 


ously, if inadvertently, set fire to their own house, that 


knowing the contagion of rebellion, they deliberately 
risked allowing the Czechs, for example, to take Tito’s 


insubordination at face value. A direct result of the Yugo- 












slav episode was that the Sokol parade through the 
streets of Prague was converted into an open demonstra- 
tion against the Gottwald regime. Thousands of Czechs 
called for a return of Benes, shouted “Long live Tito, 

and out of nowhere produced hundreds of American 
flags, which, according to reports, they kissed and waved 
at the cheering crowds. We cannot bring ourselves to 


believe that the Soviet leaders invited such consequences 


by resorting to a hoax that would have little military 
justification, given the assumed faithfulness of Tito. If 
there is indeed a split in the Kremlin, it is apparent! 
between those who, like Zhdanov and the Cominform, 


want an end to popular frontism and those who still see 
usefulness in that device. Such breaks are common when 
a drastic change in the party line is impending and be- 
fore the decision is irrevocably made. The historical 
novelty in the present situation is that, unlike dissidents 
of the past, Tito has a government of his own and thirty- 
six divisions to back him up. 

~ 
A SIZABLE RUMPUS HAS BEEN KICKED UP IN 
the Hawaiian Islands by the summary dismissal of Dr. 
John E. Reinecke of the Farrington High Schoo} faculty 
Aiko T. 


Waialae Elementary School, on vague charges of 


in Honolulu, and his wife, 


herence to ““Communist’’ doctrines. Dr. Reinecke, who 


has achieved international recognition for such lingui 
’ “Trade Jargons and Creole 


studies as “Pigeon English, 


Dialects,’’ and ‘Language and Dialect in H. +vaii,”” has 


been an active leader in the labor movement in the 
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“AND NOTHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT" wm aPaLocus 70 WEBSTER. 


Reprinted from Tie Nation of May 1 











Civic Unity. Petitions signed by 4,000 residents of 
Ho lemanding dismissal of the charges against 
- Reine kes, were presented to the authorities recently 

e Hawaiian Civil Liberties Co t It is indica- 
tive of the ji state of opinion in Pacific paradise 
that the Lions’ Club of Honolulu dropped Ray Jerome 
Baker from membership because he had once brought 
Dr. Reinecke as his guest to a luncheon meeting of the 


A resident of Hawai for forty years and an au- 
thority on island life, Mr. Baker had been a member 
of the club for over a decade. f tly retaining coun- 
‘|. Mr. Baker demanded and won reinstatement. Re- 


> 


stored to membership however, he immediately resigned 


in protest against the policy of the club, which, he 


point ed out, has been to use the luncheon meetings as a 


forum for presentation of “reactionary and anti-social 
viewpoints but to deny the same privilege to those who 
disagree.” Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger has granted 
a temporary injunction in the R sineckes’ case, while an 


appeal is being taken to the Ninth ¢ ircuit Court. 


Inflation Report 


A THE wage-price treadmill grinds its weary round, 
certain significant developments are occurring on 
the economic front. They are not startling enough to 
make the headlines, but with patience we can dig them 
out from the technical reports. A recent issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin contains two items that can be put 
together to tell an intriguing story. 

One concerns the fortunes of consumers. For this pur- 
pose, the population is divided into ‘spending units’’“— 
families which pool their major expenses. About half 
the spending units in the United States received more 
income in 1947 than in 1946, while about one-fifth re- 
ceived less; the rest, or 30 per cent, had about the same. 
As prices rose, therefore, a large part of the population 
found its real income reduced. This is the usual course in 
inflation. The money gains are unequal, and there are 
more and more stragglers at the end of the procession. 
Presumably, the same tendency has continued in 1948. 

Consumers’ spending as a whole has not decreased; 
consumers of nearly all income groups are still spending 
freely. But those who are pinched between higher prices 
and lower or stationary incomes are sacrificing their sav- 
ings to buy. About 3,000,000 fewer spending units had 
savings bonds at the beginning of 1948 than a year be- 
fore. More than one-quarter of the consumers spent more 
in 1947 than they received—in other words, they spent 
savings or borrowed money. Even those who saved some- 
thing saved less than before. 

In 1946, most of the family units whose expenses 
exceeded their incomes had incomes of $3,000 or less; in 








1947, the deficits extended to units with incom 
$5,000, and even, in many cases, to those with 
“Dissaving’’ is creeping up the scale. Yet con 
ers were still yptimistic—more demand was in si 
cars and houses than the probabie output of cars 
houses. 

The other report has to do with business finan 
everyone knows, corporations have been making a | 
money. Price and wage increases have, by and lar 
sulted in bigger profits rather than the reverse. 

might have been expected, since corporations are 
etter position to ¢ satied the relationship between pr 

and wages than are the consumers. 

What is particularly interesting, however, is that + 
consumers save less, business corporations save n 
They retained from their operations, after paying 
dends, $10.4 billion in 1946, and $14. 4 billion is in 1 
And they are putting all this and more into new fa 
so that they can produce and sell increasing amou 


the future. They have been augmenting their present 


ings with money they have saved in the past, with bank 


Joans, with the proceeds of security sales, and 
money from other sources. A large part of the iave 
has gone into building up their inventories, and a 
larger part into new plants and equipment. In 


+ 
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business spent $16.2 billion on new resources for pro- 


duction, or about twice as much as in 1941 and 7 
cent more - in 1929—the two previous high | 
for peacetime business investment. A still larger 
will be ‘ional to this purpose in 1948. 

What is happening, t herefore, is essentially that | 
ness, by raising prices faster than consumers’ inc 
forcing consumers to sacrifice savings in order that 
ness Tilia may increase. And business is using 
savings to prepare to sell more to consumers than 
sumerfs are now able to buy. 

In a period when prices are soaring because not eno 
goods are produced, nobody can object because the 
try’s productive capacity is being increased. One » 


ders, however, what is going to happen when, on th 


one hand, consumers can no iniair buy as much as 


present because past savings will be gone and new credit 
will be exhausted, and on the other hand business com 


on the market with a greatly increased supply of 


resulting from enlarged plant facilities. Obviously, ther 
must then be either unemployment or drastically r 


duced prices. Would it not be prudent for business 
begin to trim prices before the collision? 





The publication of two articles announced for 
this issue—"The Philippines: Independence with 
Strings” by William Winter and “Should We Rebuild 
Japan?” by Yole Granada—has been postponed owing 
to space limitations. The articles will appear in an 
early issue, 
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The Truce Ends Beep 




















































FREDA KIRCHWEY 
"5 c las 
, | pretat that new tricks will be tried by those who applyin& sanctions to end their threat to the general 
ope to prevent partition and the survival of a Jew- peace and security. As this is written, Count Bernadotte 
. , tate—that is, by Bevin and the British Foreign and is making his report to the Council “ami 
" ities were read into his earlier re port, if 1s inconceiv- 
: 1 in the State and Defense Departments. They have able that he can devise a formula which exonerates the 
I 
given up. nor will they until events force them to. Arabs. The facts are known and admitted. Action should 
- For this reason, the horror of renewed bloodshed must follow without delay. 
balanced against the plain fact that a ‘‘compromise”’ But will it? Will Bevin and his American spokesmen 
such as Count Bernadotte proposed would have meant abandon their hope of buying Arab friendship with Jew- 
: the betrayal of a plan which was itself a compro- ish lives? It 1s no longer a secret that, even during 
, involving very heavy sacrifices on the part of the bruce 
. I In the first place, it should be stated that Bernadotte for bombing Haifa as soon as the fighting was resumed 
} 
was not authorized to produce or promote any plan of This cynical performan ndicates to what lengths B 
long-range settlement. On the contrary, his mission was tain’s policy-makers will go to hang on to the controls 
s 0 supervise the truce and to attempt mediation, but the in the Middle East. It indicates something else: Israel's 
Assembly explicitly voted down the proposal that any battle at Lake Success will succeed in proportion as its 
solution should be sought that contravened or went be- army forges ahead in Palestine 
vond the agreement of November 29. The Count’s ini- 
. tiative was therefore gratuitous, and was clearly aimed S° FAR, the renewed warfare favors Israel. The cap- 
weakening Israel and helping the British. These facts ture of Lydda, Ramle, and the Lydda airport const:- 
c pf should be pointed out by the United States, and the tutes a victory of first-rate importance. If this base and 
7 c whole maneuver censured as the open piece of pressure Haifa port can be held, the military position of the Jews 
iS politics it undoubtedly was. will be hard to break. The bombastic Mr. El Khouri 
‘ The mediator’s suggestions comprised, in somewhat Syria may proclaim Arab readiness to die by atomic 
diluted form, the earlier British scheme for the expan- bombing rather than yield an inch of Palestinian soil to 
sion of Abdullah's k m of Transjordan 
allotted in the U. € 
5 Negev and even, astonishingly, Jerusalem itself, with 
- small areas tossed to Syria and Egypt as a sop to thei 
natural fears of an enlarged Transjordan, backed, armed, 
vf and controlled by Britain. Bernadotte’s proposals, re- 
jected by Israel—and even by the Arabs, who will tol- Arabs are hit-and-run fighters. A few sharp defeats and 
- erate No compromise which admits even the existence of a dearth of loot will do much to diminish Arab feroc 
. a Jewish state—will undoubtedly be held in reserve, to especially since they will at the sa time dimin 
a as at be brought forward again if the invading Arab forces _ British subventions and other sorts of encouragement 
‘ gain the upper hand. the 
5 The plan shows what a U. N. representative considers It was the bravery and unexpected success of Haga 
Boos, a fair basis of agreement. It proves what scarcely needec nah, as much as any other single factor, that defeated the 
, there proof: that only by its willingness and ability to fight British-State Department attempt to destroy partition [ast 
re- é +f ; ~ + 7 + 


for independence can Israel defeat such maneuvers as April. Today. Israel’s army again holds the fate of Jev 





this. The Jewish leaders know nothing can now be ga‘ned ish Palestine in tts hands. Its position is at least as strong 





by concessions which undermine its limited strength and as when the truce began. and the Israeli government has 









oe only give the Arabs the idea that Israel can be frightened gained an immense moral advantage by its respons 
into surrender. This being so, the acceptance by the and civilized behavior during the truce. If the Jewis 
ia | Israeli government of Count Bernadotte’s appeal for an army can push back the invaders—particularly Bevin’'s 
ae extension of the truce was an act of moral! courage, mercenaries, the Arab Legion s diplomatic enemies in 
in showing the Jews willing even to risk further diplo- London and Washington will find maneuvering increas- 
matic setbacks in the interests of peace. ingly difficult 














|’ HIE ever intends to act, President Truman must act 
quickly. He should give de jure recognition to the 


Provisional Government of Isracl, an 

McDonald, now his special 

to the new state. As part of our normal relations with a 
, 


rien baba 
friendly state, 


1 name James G. 
representative, as ambassador 
he should arrange for Israel to receive 
needed arms. He should authorize a loan to the Jewish 
state. He should remove Loy Henderson from his post 
in the State Department. These are acts wholly within 
the President's powers as head of the government which 
was the first to give de facto recognition to Israel. 
There is one thing more that Mr. Truman can and 
should do. He can direct the American delegation to sup- 


port a motion in the Security Council to designate the 


{After waiting for s 


—— , ~ , p S55 
reply to Paul Blanshard's series of articles on the Cath- 


f lshbaeal ala , 
me time for a liberal, balanced 


on them by Robert Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitz- 


r hal l rN eo l 
gerald is a Catholic poet who has contributed both 


reflection” 
verse and reviews to the book-review pages of this 
magazine. He is the author of “Poems” and “A 

Mr. Blanshard will write 


comments on this article for an early issue.} 


Wreath for the Sea.” his 


O WRITE against the church is a grave thing, but 

to propose a defense of it smacks of a certain levity. 

The church is under the care of God and His tem- 
poral providence, and it needs none of my defending. 
But if we assume, as I should like to, that this magazine 
puts some value on exact truth, sound inferences, and a 
sense of proportion, then at least a page or two of criti- 
cal reflection on Paul Blanshard’s articles is certainly in 
order. In what follows I pretend to do no more than 
bring my own pinch of salt. 

Let me try to put the case against the church as Mr. 
Blanshard understands it. The church, according to his 
observation, consists of a hierarchy and a laity; the hier- 
archy is celibate and has authority over laymen, upon 
whom it imposes ancient ritual practices and policies on 
conduct handed down by a pope and cardinals in Rome. 
The fact that Rome is the seat cf authority makes the 
church un-American, and the fact that its policies are not 
voted upon makes it undemocratic; in addition, the hier- 
archy, being celibate, cannot give intelligent counsel on 
sex. No Catholic, nevertheless, is safe from the regula- 


“My Own Pinch of Salt” 


BY ROBERT FITZGERALD 
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Arab states as aggressors and to apply an arms embar 

gainst them. Such action by the United States would 
leadership in the direction of peace, much more effect 
than any further “mediation.” For what the Arab states 
have lacked is concrete evidence that this country will no 
longer tolerate their British-subsidized rebellion. 

There is nothing to stop Mr. Truman. The Ameri: 
people are overwhelmingly on the side of Israel. Th 
are ashamed of the wavering attitude of our governmen: 
The Republican Party has adopted a very vigorous plank 
on the Palestine issue. If Mr. Truman really wants to 
take that issue out of politics, as he says, all he needs 
do is to follow the lines suggested above. Failure to act 
now, when all expedients have failed and the facts lie 
nakedly exposed, would be finally to abandon our own 
professed policy and make the United Nations no more 
than a modest adjunct of Aramco and the Arab League. 








tions of the church even in the most private matters: his 
birth may occur because his parents have been forbidden 
abortion; he must learn Christianity as he grows up; he 
is not at liberty to have sexual intercourse except in 
marriage, or to use contraceptives, or to divorce his wife; 
and to help him at his death the intrusive priest agnin 
appears, laboring then, perhaps, under a less crippling 
disqualification than in other days when it was a question 
of those joys of life. 

Moreover, this order of things is one that the church 
is not content to keep to itself but is always trying to 
extend. In the past the church has been so successful in 
some countries that a majority of their people are now 
Catholic, and a real possibility exists that at some future 
time this may be the case in the United States. Therefore 
all Americans, including those Catholics who are good 
democratic citizens, should open their eyes to the tyran- 
nical ways of the hierarchy in matters of sex, obstetrical 
surgery, education, and science, and to the record of the 
pope in his dealings on behalf of the church with the 
states of the world. 

As to education, the hierarchy has often stated that 
where schooling omits religious instruction it is un- 
worthy of the name, thus—and sometimes explicitly, too 
—finding fault with the great public-school system of the 
United States. Most Roman Catholic parishes are called 
on to help support primary schools of their own—unfuair 
competitors of the public schools since they are usual!) 
staffed by unsalaried nuns—where children are indoctri- 
nated with Catholic beliefs. Freedom of thought, too, is 
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aa | , 
interpreted otherwise by the church than by many 

berals, for the church believes that we have free 

ads in order that we may learn and acknowledge 
nstrable truth, and is so brazen as to place Christian 
<trine in that category. 

How can a Catholic be a real scientist or assent to the 
methods of science when his church encourages him to 
believe in saints and miracles, to venerate relics of dead 

ly people, to think that it does him any good to visit 
hrines or carry devotional objects? Medieval supersti- 
tions all; sorcery indeed, or fetishism, to attribute virtu 
to merely material things. Moreover, devotional things 
are actually sold.... 

At this point let me pause and see what damage the 


church has sustained. 


NE of the most perplexing notes struck by our com- 
| inden was his note of confidence that enlightened 
Catholics would agree with him; that they were “not re- 

nsible for the undemocratic policies of their priests” 
nd would “force a change” in those “policies.” Mr. 
Blanshard indulged in so many discourtesies that I shall 
refrain from the mild one of asking if the ideas 
are interchangeable for him. 
that he at- 


srinciple” and “policy 

At any rate, among the “priestly policies” 
cked were the principles of the church in regard to the 
generation and protection of human life. If thei princi- 
ples in themselves are undemocratic he made no attempt 
to prove it, and this was as well for him because they are 
founded in an exalted conception of the equality of 
iman beings before God—a conception similar to the 
ne that moved the founders of our republic to declare 
that all men are created equal. Believing in its principles, 
the church applies them, firmly and clearly but with all 
possible mercy, to the circumstances of life and death. 
Our critic scoffed at some of the applications as at vari- 
nce with Freudianism or not very advanced or too stern 
for any sensible man. He implied that democratic rule 
yuld be established if such matters were submitted to 

a vote, 

Anyone who thinks this reasonable ought to learn that 
the vote has long since been taken and is unanimous. For 
what is the Roman Catholic church? It is not a mass of 
fools enslaved by a few Italian charlatans. It is the body, 
of society, of all who, having the gift of faith in Christ, 
recognize the Bishop of Rome a as St. Peter's successor and 
therefore preeminent among apostles. This is its defini- 
tion, and this is the fact. I do not say that it is self- 
evident to the agnostic mind, but it is a truth that any 
= inquiry will soon agtive at, whether directed to 


ogma or to history. Ecclesia is a Greek word roughly 


mshi as “the gathering of those who are called,” 
and those in the gathering are its members—not its sub- 


jects, for the church is not an empire, and not its citi- 


zens, fer the church is not a state. They are of all races 





and nations and include the living and the dead. Any 
member who disavows the principles of the church in 
fact ‘‘excommunicates” himself; he simply leaves the 
communion of the faithful. 

The first apostles were called by Christ to hear His 
truth and to witness the miracles by which He proved 
His divine nature and authority; as bearers of that truth 
and authority they were then sent to teach all nations, and 
the Savior told them that they could forgive sins in His 
name. The priesthood has exactly the same vocation. 
Priests are messengers of the good Christian news—the 
fulfilment of the Old Law and the redemption of men— 
to those who have not heard or believed it, and they are 
charged with keeping it before the minds of those who 
have. In the society of the church they are, therefore, 
members chosen for a higher service and more constant 
dedication than the rest. It is not the priest's authority 
that the layman recognizes, for the priest is a man like 
himself, usually better, but conceivably worse. It is rather 


rity of Christ, in whose name the priest speaks, 
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the auth 
whose sacrifice of life he imitates, and in whose com- 
memoration, as commanded, he daily repeats the conse- 
I 
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because in nineteen centuries of a pplication it | 


las grown 
j 
more copious than the New Testamen . But nobody has 
EE eee ee ey 
ever demanx led of mathematicians that they live as Euclid 
lid. : mooth b aia ee a 
did, Or use a SI 100th i eacl 1 to inscrit e their circi€s on, or 


refrain from reasoning further upon geometric princi- 


ples. 

Mr. Blanshard could not show, in the moral theol- 
ogy of the church, one item inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of its founder. He made a single attempt to do so, 
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insisting that Christ said nothing against contraception, 
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and complimenting Him on but “one distinctive contri- 


bution to sexual ethics’’—that is, His reproach of those 





who were about ¢ stone the woman taken in adul tery. 
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accurately in discussion. It is fair to infer that our critic 
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Mr. 
imputation. Freedom to think in his 


hi he cl 


highly 


Anyone, I think, might be offended by some of 


Blans! anit feats of 


fashion is, indeed, not prized by t hurch, 
whose thinkers put much trust in logic—a poor thing, 


» are rational beings our own. 


but in so far a3 we 


perhaps, 


democracy there are many things—matters 


juridical matters—un letermin: — by pop- 
Mi llions 


In a healthy 
of fact and 
ular vote; so too in all exact intellectual fie 
of people 
conclusive with the church 
a single man may express it with genius, but that is 
not conclusive either. The Christian revelation is true; 
it is also demonstrable. The church would gladly and 
patiently prove it true to Mr. Blanshard if he were not 


that is not 


as to its truth or wisdom; 


may hold a certain opinion, ny 


convinced beforehand of its falsity; and the church 
wishes truth and goodness taught in school rather than 
opinions and ill-will. The teaching orders of the church 
have given their lives to the vocation of teaching—a fact 
that can hardly be disabling, though you might think so 
after reading the Blanshard articles. 

As for the attitude of the church toward science in 
general, it is similar to that of the most profound scien- 
tists and philosophers of science, who know how little 
scientific methods have enabled them to know. Catholic 
higher education has, it is true, emphasized the humani- 
ties—an emphasis that secular educators, warned by emi- 
nent scientists of scientific barbarism, have r been 
trying to recover. Our critic, 
Catholic scientists were afraid to encroach on 
preserves” and so had become famous for their investiga- 
tions of the weather and earthquakes. The only truth in 
this is that some Catholic scientists have indeed become 
famous in the fields mentioned; but it is also true that 
the Mendelian law is named for an Augustinian monk 
and that the Abbé Le Maitre collaborated in thinking out 
the present hypothesis of the expanding universe. If 
science were excluded from priestly preserves it is hard 
to see how two priests could have made important pro- 


lately 
however, suggested that 


“priestly 


fessional discoveries in genetics and astronomy. 

One must smile at hearing Mr. Blanshard take the 
church to task for honoring and seeing efficacy in material 
things. Since the church adores God the creator of every- 
thing, it recognizes glory and wonder in His creation 
and in the structure of nature. But the church neither 
identifies God with nature nor finds Him impotent to 
eption of God 


intervene in nature. Thus the church's conc 


P sent m that + » of 1 
—a conception that, to say the least, does no 
i ] 


reason—is in accord with its experience 
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lous. Our critic assumes all miracles to be 
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were needc ties in question at L 


were “psych 1 " ones, or as if medical scien 
fore 1931 of the facts now given 
name. 

The veneration of the church for i 


holy men and women—indeed, the very canonization 


its shrines 
saints—could not be accounted for by our critic except 
means of exploiting credulity for profit. It follo 

we are dupes who believe in holiness, and he is wis 
does not; and the church whose religious are vow 
poverty, whose rectorics and convents and 
noted for their frugality and plainness, must busy it 
with the perpetration of frauds for money, like a chai: 
of cinemas. With respect to relics, and scapulars, 
medals, and images of saints, and crucifixes, and 


ol acebmes 
cioisters ar 


pictures, dislike for these articles is common outside the 


church, and in the case of some examples a Catholic 
cultivated taste may appear to share the dislike—! 
only on aesthetic grounds, be it noted. For in the Catho! 
use of all these 
art; no malevolence, no witchcraft, not! 
or fear one another. 


simplicity of he 
ing to make people hate 


things there is at least benignity and 


S THE church un-American? It is more than American, 
for it is catholic and universal. The world as the church 


sees it is One world; 


it always has been, and always wil! 


be, since it is the world of men under God. Toward the 


changing forms of government and the programs of po! 


tics the church as such remains disinterested except wien 
they are clearly anti-Christian or anti-Catholic, hence tlic 
opposition of the church to Marxian socialism. If Mr. 


Blanshard may be taken as an exponent of socialism, | 
rough ways with delicate matters may indicate some 
the grounds of opposition. If the Vatican is fascist be 
cause it has sought the well-being of the church in i 
lations with fascist governments, then by the same toket 
the government of the United States is fascist. 
members of the church, including priests, are men 


The 
a 


, 
nd 


share the local interests and passions of men; not onl; 
does the church acknowledge that they may be mistaken 
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IdJy affairs, but it would be heresy in the church 


that priests, and the Pope himself, may sin 
usly in more complex ways than our critic is even 
ire of. As followers of Christ, however, they know 


th . ‘ mort > ’ + + hé 
they are responsible before God for what they do 





and say, and must humbly confess and re pent their sins 
and errors. As followers of Christ also they must see 


earthly power and clashes of power under the aspect of 


. ¢ ne " I. } h r ‘ ~ 
eternity an aspect that grcatiy reduces the pretensions 
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Tito’s Heresy 


BY G. L. ARNOLD 


London, July 1 (by air) 

OMING on top of the Berlin blockade, the dock 
strike, and England’s defeat in the cricket match 
against Australia, this weck’s upheaval in Tito’s 
Arcadia has subjected intellectual London to one of the 
everest tests in recent months, Whitehall and Fleet 
Street were worst hit by the surprise of the excommuni- 
cation crisis occurring in Belgrade just when everyone 
as getting ready for a possible showdown in Finland 


in. Since the war's 


nd a prolonged test of nerves in Ber S 
nd London has been priding itself on its profound 
nderstanding of Eastern European thought currents, 
largely on the strength of the presence here of numer- 
1g a number of Socialists who had refused to be merged. 
The event therefore should not have come unheralded, 
specially since it was known that there had been a bitter 
factional dispute inside the Belgrade regime. Yet as late 
s last Sunday, the day before the whole facade of East- 
ern unity blew up, the cognoscenti were talking of “an 
ing Tito 


i 
internal crisis of the Bukharin type,” and creditin; 
with the intention of eliminating all elements not com- 


1 


pletely subservient to the Kremlin. The Foreign Office 
seems to have had no inkling of what was happening, 
but on this occasion its surprise was shared by those un- 
official critics who have successfully punctured its preten- 
sions about certain other issues, such as Palestine. We 
appear to be moving into a phase where the old rules 
don’t apply any longer, possibly because the sovietization 
of Eastern Europe has been so far completed that entirely 
new tendencies are coming into play. On this reading of 
events the Yugoslav blow-up marks the end of the post- 
war Gleichschaltung of Eastern Europe and the first 
genuine internal crisis of the new Soviet-controlled sys- 
tem—the operative phrase being “internal.” 

From all accounts it is this view which is being favored 
in official quarters here, now that the first surprise has 
passed. Whether it is also held in Washington appears 
doubtful, to judge from the prompt release of informa- 
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ULZOS! 1V 


firio Diaz wh ys with “ideological” phrases that 


neither he nor his tough lieutenants take yusly may 
shortly become Stalinis t in the pages 
of the Daily Worker, bi 


sons who have had any kind of first-hand ac 


not accepted by those per- 


quaintance 
ith } ae yoslav oo. ment The shalitariar haracte 
with the Yugoslav gov he totalitarian character 
f the Belgrade regime is as pronounced as the personal 
dern tota 


impossible without a mass following and an organized 


nbitions of leaders, litarfianism 1s 
at that, which in turn demands loyalty to some sort 
political creed. This makes it almost impossible for 
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Tito to do what the Cominform accuses him of plot- 
ting, namely, to transform himself into the dictator of 
Nationalism per se is 


ble as a political platform in a country like 


“an ordinary bourgeois republic.” 
inconceival 
Yugoslavia, with half a dozen warring nationalities held 
togeth er precariously by the official cult of communism, 
with Tito as its symbol. Indeed, without some acceptance 
of his claim to Communist orthodoxy, Tito could not 
maintain himself for five minutes. Yet it is precisely this 
claim upon the supra-national loyalty of his followers 
which the Cominform has challenged. 

One has to go back to the age of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation for a parallel to what is happening 
in Eastern Europe today, which may be the reason why 
the “diplomatic correspondents” have been so much at 
sea all this week. Their reasoning tells them that the 
quarrel is about Trieste, Albania, the Greek frontier, the 
South Slay federation, and perhaps also about the tempo 
and the methods of sovietization—that is, the extent of 
freedom to be left to the peasants during the present 
stage of Eastern Europe's “NEP pseudo-Bolshevism.” 
Yet the methods cuplesed in this struggle are those of 
an earlier age which we have almost forgotten, and there 
“ideological” dispute as 


is a temptation to dismiss the 
meant any kind 


camouflage, as if the term “ideology” 
of thinking. 

Some commentators have expressed surprise that Mos- 
cow loosed its verbal thunderbolt before having made 
sure of control over the “real” levers of power in Bel- 
grade, but there could have been no deadlier challenge 
to Tito’s authority than this excommunication. There is 
a form of hard-boiled realism which can be highly un- 
realistic. In Eastern Europe, at least, communism is now 
a highly organized creed, with sacred books, heretics, 
schisms, a mass of loyal believers, and a head who is 
emperor, pope, and grand inquisitor in one and who 
employs spiritual means for the furtherance of temporal 
aims in the best classical tradition. To maintain himself 
in power Tito must acquire something like the headship 
of the national Communist church of Yugoslavia. Com- 
pared with that of his sixteenth-century predecessors, his 
position is dangerous in the extreme, for his advisers 
have not had time to work out an independent theology. 
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_ Science Notebook _ 





BY LEONARD ENGEL 
HE division between the Soviet Union and the West } 
almost isolated Russian science. Three years ago the 
Soviet governmen: took a step toward establishing closer 
tacts with foreign science "dl bringing prominent scientis's 
from nearly all the United Nations to Moscow for the 220+h 
anniversary of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R 
Between sessions of the Academy the visitors had an oppor 
tunity to meet their Soviet opposite numbers, engage in in- 
formal discussions, and arrange for personal corresponden 
and subsequent meetings. No doubt because of the turn of 
international events, nothing came of this beginning. 

For a year and a half it has been difficult for foreign sc 
tists to visit Soviet laboratories. Moreover, about a year ag 
the Russian government issued a regulation requiring Sovi: 
scientists to conduct correspondence with scientists abroad 
through the Foreign Ministry. Russian and foreign scientists 
have therefore practically no contacts except at occasional 
international scientific congresses and in the World Health 
Organization, the one U. N. agency that has succeeded in 
bringing countries in the Russian and Anglo-American spheres 
together. 

Contrary to widespread reports, there has been no halt j 
the export of Russian technical and scientific books and pe 
odicals. Roughly seventy-five journals are at present availab 
through the Four Continent Book Corporation of New York 
Any military censorship of Russian technical publications ap- 
pears to operate before publication, as it does here. Subject 
to the limitations of the paper supply, anything published in 
the U. S. S. R. can be exported. However, last fall the Soviet 
government ended the practice of Russian scientific journals 
of printing titles and abstracts of articles in English, French, 
and German. The Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences has 
become exclusively a Russian-language periodical, whereas 
formerly many of its most important articles were printed in 
their entirety in one of the traditional languages of science. 


INCE the profession of scientist is comparatively recent in 

origin, it is without an established code of obligations and 
rights such as governs medicine and law. To fill this gap, 
the World Federation of Scientific Workers is circulating a 
unique “Charter for Scientists” for adoption by its nineteen 
affiliates in fifteen countries. 

The charter, a document of several thousand words, im- 
poses on scientists the obligation to “maintain the interna 
tional character cf science, to aid agencies seeking to prevent 
war, and to resist the diversion of scientific effort to war 
aims.” It condemns secrecy, making the right to free publica- 
tion one of the conditions of work demanded for scientists 
It is also sharply critical of the widespread practice of sub- 
ordinating scientists to non-scientists in research agencies and 
insists that scientists be permitted to share in the manage- 
ment. Finally, the charter urges free education for wradent 
scientists and the inclusion of science in all school curricu! 
Like music and art, it believes, science should be an int ed 
part of every individual’s cultural background. 
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Y LAST visit to these attractive and progressive 


m, June 21 





northern lands was in the summer of 1939. At 





that time the shadow of the coming war was 





darkening all Europe, and I wished to find out what atti- 





tude the Scandinavian countries were going to take when 
e guns opened fire. In all three there were small groups 
Nazi fellow-travelers, but unquestionably the vast 






rity of the people sympathized with the Western 





e end of their own democratic way of life. 

At the same time they did not want to become in- 

lved, and they were relying on the magic of “neutral- 

y" to keep them outside the war, as, rather miraculously, 
it had done in 1914-18. Having strong doubts about 
Hitler’s respect for neutrality, I inquired into their de- 
fenses. They were not much. Sweden had a small but 
efficient navy and the nucleus of an air force; Denmark 
and Norway had only some antiquated coastal batteries 
and a few patrol vessels. In Oslo the Minister of Defense 
told me, in effect, that Norway was relying on the British 
navy. But when I asked whether any arrangements had 
been made to enable Britain to render aid effectively, he 
said, “No; that would be unneutral.” 

This year I have again made the round of the Scandi- 
navian capitals seeking information from Cabinet min- 
isters, political leaders, editors, and other prominent per- 
sons about their countries’ foreign policies. Once more 
the international atmosphere is highly charged, although 
this time there is no reason to believe that the storm 1s 
about to break, and it is still possible to hope that it may 
blow over. Nevertheless, with the Eastern and Western 
blocs marshaling their forces, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark are under some pressure to declare their positions. 

Again there is no doubt where any of them stand 
morally and emotionally. All three are countries with old 
parliamentary traditions; all three have powerful Social 
Democratic movements which put the accent on the word 
“democratic”; all three have evolved mixed economic 
systems under which they have made great progress. 
Thus the Soviet brand of demoeracy has very little appeal 
here, and the local Communist parties are a declining 
rather than a rising force. The Czech coup hit them hard. 
It seemed to indicate to the Scandinavians that accommo- 
dation with Russia on a “‘live and let live” basis was next 
to impossible. The Soviet government, people felt, had 
indicated all too plainly that what it wanted from its 
neighbors was subservience, not friendship. 

The fact that most Scandinavians dislike the Russian 































Scandinavia Between the Blocs 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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1 Russian aggression does not 


system and are fearful of 
imply an entirely uncritical attitude toward the Western 
powers, particularly the United States. They find Ameri- 
can politics difficult to understand, and they are worried 
about the stability of the American economy. Nor do they 
absolve the American government from all responsibility 
for the present international impasse. One Danish editor 
I talked to said he thought American policies since the 
war were almost as unfortunate as those of Moscow. 
“But,” he added, “we in the North cannot simply say, 
‘A plague on both your houses,’ nor can we decide our 
foreign policy purely on a moral basis. Our political 
traditions, our culture, and our economy link us insepa- 
rably to the West, and if we are forced to choose, there is 
only one direction in which we can go.” 

Sweden, at any rate, is still hoping it will not be forced 
to choose. Its Labor government has once again hoisted 
the banner of neutrality which has kept the country out 
of war since 1815 and is trying to persuade Norway and 
Denmark to follow suit. In a speech in the Riksdag on 
February 4, 1948, the Foreign Minister, Professor 
Unden, said: 

The government is convinced that an overwhelming 
majority of the Swedish people do not wish to join any 
bloc of the great powers, be it by an explicit pact of 

alliance or by silent understanding of common military 
action in the case of a conflict. If the United Nations 
function according to their program, Sweden's attitude 
in such situations will be determined by consideration of 
the pledges laid down by our membership. If the new 
security Organization is undermined by a formation of 
political blocs or is otherwise paralyzed in its capacity to 
act, Our country must have liberty to choose the path of 
neutrality. Whether or not a policy of neutrality will be 
possible in this imagined situation is not solely depend- 
ent On ourselves, and the prospects cannot be assessed 
to deprive ourselves of the right and opportunity to re- 
main outside a new war. 

Because of their recent experience Norway and Den- 
mark are more than doubtful about the efficacy of such 
a neutral policy in the world of today. They feel they 
cannot rely on declarations of neutrality to save them 
from invasion and occupation when their own means of 
resisting aggression are extremely small. Denmark in par- 
ticular, with a long, wide-open coast, is practically inde- 
fensible, and its position at the entrance to the Baltic 
gives it major strategic value in any conflict between East 
and West. 

Norway in such a war 















would also make it an object of contention. Its Arctic 
rea 1 < il sector for the Soviet Union since it com- 
mands the route to the White Sea and could be used as a 
bomber base against northern Russia. Britain has an equal 
interest in southwestern Norway, with its great airfield 
at Stavanger and its innumerable deep fi yds which form 


ideal submarine bases. As the last war proved, this area 
in hostile hands is like a loaded pistol held to Britain's 
head. Another factor to be considered is the Norwegian 
fleet, now rapidly regaining its pre-war ton- 
ich as a carrier for the world earns a large part 


merchant 
nage, wh 
of the national income. In another war as in the last it 
would be invaluable to the Western powers, but if it were 
chartered to them, Russia might well feel a doubt about 
Norway's neutrality. On the other hand, if it were tied 
up, the national economy would be ruined. 


EOGRAPHY and experience compel Norway and 
ener to look to the West. Their peoples realize 
that adherence to a Western European pact, with or 
does not offer any abso- 

But they are coming to 


without American guaranties, 

lute assurance against invasion 
the conclusion that a strong 
with every member pledged to come 


collective-security group, 
to the assistance of 
any participating country subjected to aggression, may be 
the best method of preventing the dreaded clash between 
East and West. 

The Swedes think that geography and experience teach 
them a different lesson. Their country faces east as well as 
west, and though it has more possibilities of defense than 
Denmark, it is almost equally exposed. Stockholm is a 
very short bombing run from the Russian base in south- 
western Finland. If Sweden allied itself with the West, 
the Russians would naturally expect it to be used as a 
springboard for an attack on them, and would make its 
occupation a primary objective. Could Britain or America 
move quickly enough to forestall the Red Army? The 
Swedes are very skeptical about that. 

In the recent war neutrality served Sweden well, and 
it probably helped the Allies more than Swedish partici- 
pation would have done. It was of course a somewhat 
qualified neutrality. Soon after the Nazi seizure of Nor- 
way and Denmark, Sweden was constrained to afford 
transit facilities to German troops and to make other con- 
cessions to Berlin. But later, as the country succeeded in 
strengthening its defenses and as Hitler’s regime began 
to totter, it redressed the score by affording important aid 
to Norway. And all through the war a large part of the 
Swedish merchant fleet carried goods for Britain and 
America. 

It is natural enough, perhaps, for the Swedes to think 
that they have at least a chance of being lucky a third 
time. But they are not trusting to luck alone. The Swedish 
government believes that neutrality is more likely to be 
respected if aggression can be rendered costly. Conse- 








quently it is continuing the rearmament begun during the 
war, with emphasis on defensive weapons, such as je 
fighter planes, which are being bought from Britain. The 
is around 800,000,000 kronor, 
which compares with a pre-war figure, adjusted to ref 
today’s high prices, of about 300,000,000 kronor. 

None of the opposition parties in Sweden, anxious a; 
they are, with a general election approaching, to beat 
government with any useful stick, are prepared to chal. 


Swedish military budge 


lenge the general principles of Professor Unden’s foreign 
policy. That would be bad political tactics, for rb 
there is a vocal body of opinion that demands adheren:: 
to the Western bloc, a majority of citizens in all parties 
appear to be firmly convinced of the merits of neutralit 
Consequently, the strongest opposition group, the Lib. 
erals, who under the leadership of Professor Bertil Ohlin 
have good hopes of gaining seats from the Social Demo- 
crats, are anxious to disassociate themselves from 
“Western” views powerfully advocated by Professor 
Herbert Tingsten in Dagens Nyheter, the leading liberal! 
newspaper. 

The strongest pressure on the Swedish government to 
change its foreign policy is external not internal. If N 
way, which also has a Social Democratic regime, deii- 
nitely aligned itself with the Western bloc, the rex 
in Sweden would be profound. For this would split the 
Northern group of nations and leave Sweden isolat 
Such a diplomatic defeat would be a heavy blow for the 
Swedish government and would probably cause man 
citizens who now support neutrality to reconsider their 
position. 

The present object of the Swedish Foreign Office, 
therefore, is to promote a mutual-defense pact for the 
Northern countries. Sweden, as the best armed and m 
industrialized of the three countries, would thereby prom- 
ise aid to the other two in preparing to meet aggressio 
There is a suggestion of standardization of arms and 
training and, perhaps, a combined general staff. Norway 
and Denmark are by no means averse to such a pact. They 
realize, as the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Hal 
Lange, said in a recent speech at Malmoe, that “a pract 
cal coordination of the peace defenses of our three coun- 
tries offers considerable advantages to all.” It would 
“represent a strength far in excess of the arithmetica! 
sum of the defenses of the three countries.” 

But is an agreement on common defense possible 
when, as Lange candidly added, “no common Nordic line 
on essential foreign-policy questions exists”? From the 
Swedish point of view a Northern pact must be based o 
acceptance by all three nations of the principles of neu- 
trality and non-participation in other combinations of 
powers. Norway at any rate is not prepared to tie i! 
hands to this extent. While it is not at present ready ¢ 
join the Brussels group—if, indeed, it has been forma 
invited to do so—it wants to hold open the door to th 
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uid shortly be confronted with Russian demands, and 


) the case of Norway there were many rumors that 
Moscow was going to insist on a bilateral revision of the 
§01n} 


nternational agreement which governs the status of the 


Norwegian archipelago of Spitzbe 
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V. WASHINGTON’S WAR-TIME ATTITUDES 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was a sincere democrat 
politician. I had known 
him quite well since the Wilson Administration 


and a far-seeing, practical 


and the First World War. In the Presidency he had sur- 
rounded himself with aides who recognized that the 
German greed for domination and new territory threat- 
ened the civilized world. The Nazi teachings were fe- 
pugnant to him, and he became a consistent opponent of 
all fascism at a time when the European democracies 
were pursuing a policy of appeasement. The United 
States must thank the tireless efforts of Roosevelt and 
his political skill for the fact that it was morally and 
materially prepared to enter the war. 


he sympathies of the American people were uNn- 


doubtedly always on our side. During the crisis in the 
fall of 1938 Americans were extraordinarily excited by 
Hitler’s arrogance, by the European powers’ abandon- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, and by the Munich accord. 
When I came to the United States in February, 1939, I 


found the public much better informed than people in 





In the wxtp ana ha f gp talment 4 shy “ a 
Memoirs Dr. Benes discusses the treaty be ned wit 
the § viet Uni ‘? in 1943 and wiswer the f 
where Czechoslovakia stands—with the West or the 
East?—by a categorical “with both.” In the light of 
recent events this chapter has ironic implications. li 
will appear next week. 
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( 5 y ve, Daladier cated clearly that 
is M i pol 5 in ra Ww the v $s oF the 
(met mbassador and thus of e United States 
Bulli mself let it be kno mildly excusing him- 
self at the same time—that he considered Prague too 
arsh toward the German minority, President Benes 
an irreconcilable anti-German chauvinist, and Benes’s 
policy a threat to European His atti tude in this 


and later was dictated cnieily by his pers sonal 


period 
opposition to the Sov tet Union, whic! h d ley bac k to his 
in Moscow. 


stay i-Sovieti 
in a decisive fashion when together w 


His basic ant sm showed up again 
ith Daladier and 
Bonnet he planned and carried out the expulsion of the 
Soviet Union from the League of Nations for making 
war on Finland. It was then, according to reports, that 
he sent his famous telegram to Was! hingt. mn saying he 
had at last received full satisfaction—that is, for what he 
had experienced in Moscow as ambassador. Until the fall 
of France he continued this policy in Paris and later, it 
appears, even in America. He also a to some 
extent, the Pétain regime as against De Gaulle. 

At Christmas time, 1942, our Washington minister, 
orm himself on 
t me an invita- 
tion from President United States. 
Our London government immediately decided that I 


should make the trip. 


Vladimir Hurban, came to London to inf 
our situation in England, He also brot - 
Roosevelt to Visi it the 


WAS thus in America at the time of Germany's worst 

reverses on the eastern front, when its propaganda 
was insanely attacking the Soviets and trying to create 
a break between Russia and the United States. The 
German divisive campaign actually accomplished just 
the opposite, for it brought on official talks between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
of public discussion in which I myself took part. I thus 
earned from German and Hungarian propagandists the 
title of Bolshevik agent and tool of Stalin. But I was 
well satisfied with the outcome of this important inter- 
national discussion. It made it clearer and clearer to 
America that the war could be won only by close and 
States, Great Britain, 


also a great deal 


loyal cooperation among the United 
and the Soviet Union. 

Subject to negotiation at this time were the question 
of France—the Pétain regime, the status of De Gaulle— 
the Allied attitude toward Italy, the claims of Poland, 
and relations between the West and the Soviet Union. 

After a ceremonial dinner at the White House on 
May 12, 1943, which was attended by most of the Cabi- 
net, a number of Representatives and Senators, and some 
of Roosevelt's military advisers, we went into the Presi- 
dent's study and remained there till 2 a.m. engaged in a 
lively and frank discussion. We began with France. 
Roosevelt described the reasons for his reserve toward 
De Gaulle, analyzed the situation in France, Algiers, and 
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Morocco as h 
Ww Inst 


mistic views on the fu 


‘ } ~~ 2. = Klas r 
e had seen it during the Casablanca confer. 
: 
I 


ence with yn Churchill, and expressed rather pessj- 


ture development of France and its 
empire. He ted its convalescence to be very slow, 


and in his remarks I clearly sensed a certain personal 


disappointment about France in general. 
France and show how necessary it 
egard to his and Churchil! 


to help France, set it on its 


] tried to defend 
ut 
De Gaulle, 
feet, and integrate it into the ranks of the Allies, “| 


was for all of us, withe 


quarrels with 


n 
the interest of Europe and the rest of the world, and 
especially in connection with the future position of 
Germany,”’ I said, 
should be on the European continent, besides the Soviet 


“it is absolutely necessary that there 


Union, one other strong democratic power—France.’ 

The President criticized the French colonial regime 
as he had seen it in North Africa and doubted that post- 
war France would be able to retain all its colonies. 

Then we came to Poland and the Soviet Union. This 
was at the time when the quarrel between the two was 
reaching its climax. Millions of American Poles were 
passionately interested, and their influence on the com- 
ng Presidential election in America could not be dis 
counted. From Roosevelt's remarks and even more from 
Harry Hopkins’s I saw that the United States had airead) 
made a decision. In principle it accepted the Soviet stand 
on changes in Poland’s former Eastern frontier an 
agreed that an accord must be reached between Polan 
pe the Soviet Union. I was convinced that the London 
Poles’ expectation of receiving support from the United 
States for their claims against the Soviet Union was sheer 
wishful thinking. (Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles expressed this view to me the next day.) 

On the same occasion I took up the question of our 
own relations with the Soviet Union. In preparing my- 
self in London for the trip to Washington I had in- 
formed Moscow through Ambassador Bogomolov that 
I thought I should have some idea of the fundamental 
views of the Soviet Union concerning Germany, France, 
Poland, and ourselves. I had given Bogomolov a number 
of questions and received specific replies. I had even 
already negotiated with Bogomolov the basic princip! 
of our proposed treaty of alliance. I thus came to Wash- 
ington with a very clear conception of our relations with 
Russia. 

I told President Roosevelt very frankly that we could 
not risk a second Munich, and therefore must have a 
treaty with the Soviet Union. I said that it was clear t 
me that we would be neighbors of Russia, and that this 
would influence our domestic policy and social and 
economic developments within our country. I said that 
after my return from America I intended to visit Moscow 
and come to a definite accord with the Soviet Union. 
And I believed that Poland should adopt the same policy. 


d 
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After a long discussion Roosevelt said he perfectly 
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“Pe understood my position and policy. Harry Hopkins, Union regarded the transfer of our Germans. Roosevelt 
sosevelt’s intimate political adviser, and Sumner Welles replic 1 that Munich was such a lesson for the whole 

ressed similar views. world that the question of our Germans must be care- 

slow, While I was still in Washington, I received word fully studied. I was confident, therefore, that when the 


onal from Bogomolov in London of the Soviet Union's affirm- ransfer question should be discussed, the United States 
jonamel — f—neman frre x 4 — - ‘ mee 4F } ‘ } ‘ 1; ’ 
attitude tow ard the transfer cf our Germans after would support our iews: and that ts what it did at 


iry it the war. I explained to Roosevelt how we and the Soviet Potsdam. 


. The Fenunist Crusade 
2 BY RAMONA BARTH 


N JULY, 1848, the same year 

rime in which Karl Marx issued 
his Communist Manifesto, a 
group of determined American 
This women gathered at Seneca Falls, 





) was New York, to issue what Mary R. 
were Beard has called “a startling man- 
com- ifesto of woman’s rights.”’ Eliza- 
> dis- beth Cady Stanton instigated the 
from Seneca meeting; and her Declara- 
read) on of Sentiments has had in 
stand some ways as profound an influ- 

und ence on human thought and be- 
oland ravior as Jefferson’s demand for 
ndon political freedom in the Declara- 
nited tion of Independence or Marx's 





sheer insistence on economic liberty in 








ner the Communist Manifesto. Elizabeth Cady Stanton main- et a definite slace for the 
tained that both ideas were fine but that their application 1 drafted an unsigne tion 

f our should not be limited to the male half of the human raced a conference ) : 
y my- race. the social, civil, and re us C 2 giis of 


The first woman’s-rights convention was conceived at women,” and was published in the Seneca County 
the World Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 1840. Courier. 
rental There the veteran crusader, Lucretia Mott, met Elizabeth During the next few weeks Elizabeth worked evenings 
rance, Cady Stanton, who was twenty-two years her junior. Mrs. on the details of the meeting. Her lawyer husband 


umber Stanton had already proved herself a rebel by forsakin 





even tthodox religion, by attending woman’s-rights 
ciples and by flouting the wishes of her father by marrying of the women of this country to secure for themselves 
Wash- the fiery young Abolitionist, Henry Stanton. Elizabeth, a their sacred right to the elective franchise. 

; with gay young bride on her honeymoon, was highly receptive This was too much for Henry, and after a heated de- 
to the ideas of Lucretia Mott. The friendship of the two bate he issued an ultimatum of his own. Unless Eliza- 


women was sealed when, after a heated debate, British beth took out Resolution No. 9, he would leave town and 





ave a oficialdom excluded them and the other American attend none of the meetings i M st 
ear to women as official delegates from the convention—be- patience with her youthful partn 1g iN despair, 


it this cause they were women. Even William Lloyd Garrison, Oh, Lizzie, if thou demands that, thou will make us ‘ 


n } Oc, Ws see , Law Ry I yoo rs | 
| and ridicuious. We must 20 siowily Dut Lizzie rcfused to 





= , sean <i : compromise and kept Resolution No. 9 on the agenda. 
RAMONA BARTH has written and lectured exten- - : :; a = ee 
. ; Sipe as. The convention, though it was oft to a bad start in the 

i sively on the pioneers in the feminist movement. A . Ei , ' , , 
nion. ; ‘ , minds of the inner circle, began as scheduled. On July 19, 
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I ” , , 
monograph on Susan B. Anthony appeared recently im 


the Christian Science Monitor 

















ing to schedule the 


first day's sessions 


were for women 
only, but the men 
were allowed to 

At eleven o'clock 
James Mott, Lucre- 
tall 


and dignified in his 


< 


tia’s husband, 
Quaker dress, took 
the chair as presid- 
officer, a posi- 


ing 


woman a 


ago 


take in a 


tion no 


dared 


century 





mixed 
gathering. Lucretia spoke next, and she urged the women, 
despite the tradition against their speaking in public, 
to express themselves freely. It was now Elizabeth's 
turn. With assurance and conviction she presented a 
Declaration of Sentiments and a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples. Eighteen legal grievances of women, corfe- 
sponding with the eighteen listed by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, were carefully enumerated. 
Women were deprived of the ballot, of property rights, 
of the right to their persons, of rights over their chil- 
dren, Married women were civilly dead, and single 
women who owned property were taxed without repre- 
sentation. Educational opportunities were denied women. 
So ran the list. Elizabeth pleaded with her hearers for a 
serious consideration of these injustices, and she was 
happy when they responded, not with banter, as many of 
them had planned to do, but with serious discussiom. 

On July 20, the second day of the convention, the 
Declaration of Sentiments was considered. One by one, 
the first eight resolutions were presented, discussed, and 
adopted. But as Henry and Lucretia had predicted, when 
Resolution No. 9 was presented, there was a long and 
heated debate. Yet when the resolution was put to a 
vote, it was carried. The majority was small, but the 
first formal demand for woman suffrage in America had 
been made. 


LIZABETH CADY STANTON'’S Resolution No. 9 

set the tone of the woman’s-rights movement in both 
America and England. ‘‘Hen’’ conventions, as they were 
sarcastically called, were held everywhere, and the slogan 
“Votes for Women” rang from hall and housetop. News- 
paper headlines screamed about “the reign of petticoats” 
and “insurrection among women.” Clergymen searched 
the Bible for passages with which to stop the women. 
Susan B. Anthony left her schoolteacher’s desk, dropped 
her temperance work and her petitions for the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and began her life-long crusade for 
women. Lucy Stone, staging the first national woman’s- 








The NATION 


rights meeting at Worcester in 1850, proved that she 
could run as good a show as Lizzie Stanton. Mrs. Taylo; 
later Mrs. John Stuart Mill, inspired by Lucy’s meetir 
wrote the first feminist statement in England and Jat; 










collaborated with her husband on his famous essa\ 





the Subjection of Women. 
The Seneca Falls convention was the beginning of 





vo-year battle to obtain the vote for w 


+} r 
me seventy-cty 






which ended only in 1920 with the ratification of 





Nineteenth Amendment: “The rights of citizens « 
United States shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of sex.” 






The feminist movement in America was not only belli- 





cose: it was also narrow in its aims. The emphasis was 





laid mainly on the right to vote—in demanding the vote 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton struck a spectacular note which 
) I 

Susan B. Anthony picked up and never let go. 

It is interesting to speculate on the course Amer 
feminism might have taken if Margaret Fuller had ac- 
cepted Pauline Wright Davis's invitation to appear as 
presiding officer on the platform of the Worcester con- 
vention in 1850. Margaret Fuller's broad philosophical 
stand on woman's rights as shown in the first written 












Nineteenth Century, published eight years before the Sen- 
eca Falls convention, had little influence on Susan B, 
Anthony or Elizabeth Stanton. Margaret would have con 
sidered Susan’s compulsive crusade to win the vote smug 
and narrow. If, then, she had staged her own variety of 








If, likewise, the outstanding American men of the period 
had given more time and thought to the women’s move: § 
ment, its course might have been less limited. To be 
sure, Emerson, Channing, Samuel Gridley Howe ar- 
peared in behalf of women’s rights, but the evidence indi- 
cates that most of them actually resented and despised 
strong-minded, aggressive women. 

So, as it happened, Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton had it all their own way. They broke with 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, and the more conserv:- 
tive workers and created a militant women’s movement 
based on the dogma of women’s complete historical sub- 
jection to men, a dogma which Mrs. Beard described in 
her “Women as Force in History” as “one of the most 
fantastic myths ever created by the human mind.” Liking 
nothing better than a good fight, they showed their long- 
suffering sisters how to win freedom from the tyrannical 
male by signing petitions and storming state legislatures 
belligerence rather than logic motivated their movement. 

The thesis of woman’s subjection to man has left its 
imprint on the women’s movement of today. The 
National Woman’s Party hopes to solve all womer 
problems through the equal-rights amendment. Giad)s 
Dickason of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, in 21 
address commemorating the Seneca Falls Convention 4 
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ION uly 17, 1948 -_ 


at she the Woman's Bureau Conference in February of this “The Psychology of Women,” and Lundberg and Farn- 

Tavlor aar, said: ““American women have come a long way ham in “Modern Woman—the Lost Sex.” 

since that historic meeting in Seneca Falls a hundred The centennial of the first woman’'s-rights conven- 

d later years ago. They have won political equality and extended _ tion is a time, then, not only for commemoration but for 
r legal rights; they now enjoy most of the educational revaluation of the lives of the “foundi ing t lia in the 


vantages formerly restricted to men; and the steadi ay light of modexn psychiatric knowledge. It is well to con- 


reasing number of working women has gained s sider the hitherto unanalyzed weaknesses as well as the 
; measure of economic security. obvious strengths of the movement which was begun at 
But before concluding with Miss Dickason that these Seneca Falls; it is healthy to unveil not only marb! 

vious “gains” must Nod maintained and extended, it is statues to their memory but the inner motives of the first 


by the well to note the argument of another speaker at the same _— feminists. A clear, unprejudiced evalution of the first 


ynference, who contended that modern woman's needs women's convention and the century of commoti t 
re largely psychic, a claim substantiated by Amram called forth should be helpful in the redefinition of 
SiS Was Scheinfeld in ““Women and Men,” Helene Deutsch in feminism so much needed today. 
had ac } 
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pear as BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 
fer cor 
— Los Angeles, June 29 ‘the way in which Mr. Hearst was exploiting a worthy 
2 ; mioiting a worthy 


aaa INCE the Navajos were returned from Fort Sumner _— cause, decided that his efforts would have to be spiked 
" to their present reservation in Arizona and New _ before Congress, in a frenz 
Mexico in 1867, they have often had reason to be _‘ thropy, actually appropriated th 
usan ©. Hi bewildered by the antics of their guardians, the Amer- Administration. Accordingly the 
ican people, but probably nothing in their entire ex- patched a staif representative and a photographer to t 





re smug perience has seemed quite so confusing as their involve- Navajo country to do a hatchet job on the @mpaign so 
ye ment in the current complex of world politics. artfully worked up by the Hearst press. Reading the s 
caching The first of the bizarre series of events leading up to of the times correctly, this staff representative conduded 
— B this result was the publication of some disinterest ed and that if Soviet propaganda could be used perversely to 
S$ move @ thoughtful articles in the Denver Post on the tragic stimulate an interest in the Navajo, it ought to be pos- 
To be plight of the Navajos. The great debate on the Marshall sible to discover a plot to Sovietize the Navajo in the 
Plan was getting under way, and the isolationist press program submitted by the Department of the Interior; 
Ace INS B was looking for an issue which might be used to divert and as might have been an ticipated, he found the “plot 
despised Bf attention from distress in Europe to distress in America. It seems that one Max Dr efkoff, a consultant for the 
Overnight the “Navajo crisis” was discovered, dusted department, had induced the tribal council of the Na- 
eHZabew ff, and given a typical Hearst treatment in: the Los vajos to adopt a resolution asking that the 106 “traders” 
oke with Angeles Examiner and other newspapers. The idea was, on the Navajo reservation be made to pay a gross tax of 
onsets" Hof course, that we should do something for the Navajos 1 per cent on all sales up to $40,000 and of 3 per cent 
before we undertook to reconstruct Europe. on all sales above $40,000, that price ceilings be im- 
ical raps The Department of the Interior soon realized that posed, and that the traders be compelled to keep books 
' "8 here was its >pportunity to put over a “Little Marshall on their credit transactions with the Indians. The plao 
the Mes“ Plan” for the relief of its charges, and it prepared and also contemplated the substitution of cooperatives owne 
submitted to Congress a $90,000,000 ochals ‘litation pro- and managed by the Indians for the trading-posts whic 


eir ten> gram. At this point the Soviets intervened by giving for so many years have had a death grip on the Navajo's 


yrannica"f prominence in their press to the new evidence of Yankee —_ vanishing economy. Now Max Dretkoff, as it happene 
ASHE" imperialism and oppression of a minority people pro- was Russian-born, a circumstance which made it mu 
—— vided by the Hearst papers. Excerpts from the Soviets’ easier to enlist the public's interest in his “plot” against 
is lett its ive os 


propaganda were placed in the Congressional Record, the traders. 

¢ 1 : “} e Ancele Toes 334 jee nart he ving ere. 
and Congressmen who had never before shown any in- The Los Angeles Trmes did its part by giving great 
a. | terest in the Navajos eloquently declaimed that “some- prominence to a series of articles with such h 


. G ty + a . a, ia, a } ne Out Traders 
G a must be done” for them as part of America’s cru- Navajo Sovietization Plan Would Wipe Out Trade: 

aoe st 1 iden ea oe Bie = > oom —- an Te 

ers, in an de against communism. on Reservation” and “Navajo Destiny Hinges aes 


eaton The non-Hearst press on the West Coast, annoyed by sion of Tribal Council on Soviet System.” There ts, of 
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course, a delightful irony in these headlines, which by in- 
ference put Mr. Hearst in the role of a collaborator with 
the Soviets and an advocate of “collectivism.” 


The counter-plot to kill the Navajo relief program has 
now become a crusade to save “free enterprise” in which 
the traders have 
the situation is intensified by the fact that the Los 
Angeles Times 


tax in California. The reservation traders, operating in 


joined with great gusto. The irony in 
has always been an advocate of the sales 


areas immune from state legislation, have for years en- 
yoyed a heavenly dispensation from almost all forms of 
taxation. Looked at dispassionately, therefore, the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Drefkoff to compel the traders to pay 
something for the privileges they have so long enjoyed 
seems basically unobjectionable. Since “communism” has 
now been invoked by both sides in the fight, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recalled Mr. Drefkoff to Wash- 
ington and secured his resignation. This has of course 
been cited by the T7mes as “proof” of a sinister attempt 
to unseat private enterprise in the Navajo country. 

While relying largely on the “Soviet” angle to defeat 
the proposal of the Department of the Interior, the 
Times has also played down the “Navajo crisis.” Its 
articles have pictured the Navajos as the happiest of 
people, leading an idyllic life on their fantastically beau- 
tiful reservation. “Spring Urge Finds Navajos Content” 
is the headline on one of these gladsome pieces. 


NE might take a sardonic satisfaction in this strange 

contest between rival newspapers, with its overtones 
of world politics, were it not for the fact that a real 
“crisis” does exist in Navajo land. The socio-economic 
aspect of the crisis was pointed up in a recent publica- 
tion of the Indian Service—“The People, a Study of the 
Navajos,” by Dr. George I. Sanchez of the University 
of Texas. There were only 8,000 Navajos when the 
tribe was settled on the reservation in 1867; today there 
are 60,000. Although the reservation has been enlarged 
from 3,500,000 to 16,750,000 acres—an area larger 
than Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island together—which means there are two and onc- 
half square miles per family, or three hundred acres per 
person, the terrain is such that the inhabitants actually 
suffer from overcrowding. Overgrazing of the range 
since an early date has sharpened the problem of sub- 
sistence for a people primarily dependent on sheep-rais- 
ing. It takes 30 acres of land on the reservation to sup- 
port one sheep, 150 acres for a horse, 120 for a cow, 
and the amount of irrigable land is negligible. In conse- 
quence Dr, Sanchez estimates that the reservation cannot 
support more than 35,000 Navajos. Of the 22,000 chil- 
dren of school age on the reservation today, fewer than 
6,000 are in school. The tuberculosis death rate is 380 
per hundred thousand among the Navajos and only 40 
for the rest of the nation. It is estimated that there are at 








prescnt 2,000 active cases of tuberculosis on the resery2. 
lequate hospital and medica! 


tion, receiving utterly ina 
care. Obviously the crisis is real enough. 

And along with this real socio-economic crisis the 
Navajos are going through an even more serious 


chological and cultural crisis. They are the largest Indian 
tribe in the United States today, with a population 


growth that is now 2 per cent each year. Their Athapas- 
can language, according to John Collier, is the only 
effective language of 95 per cent of the tribe. For these 
and other reasons experts have long recognized that they 
present the thorniest problem of acculturation of all the 
Indian tribes. On December 31, 1947, Secretary Kr 
received the Final Report on the Indian Personality and 
Administration, a 60,000-word document representing 
the results of investigations by “teams” of anthropolo- 
gists, educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, and admin- 
istrators whom Mr. Collier had assigned to the problem 
while he was Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The re- 
port points out that a too hastily conceived rehabilitat: 
of the Navajo economy could aggravate the psycholozi- 
cal and cultural crisis, that a sense of haste has consis- 
tently blinded the Indian Service to the deeper aspects 
of the problem, and that any scheme of rehabilitation 
must be based upon the natural sociological groupings 
found among the Navajos. This thoughtful, searching 
document shows there is a real danger that a “ Little 
Marshall Plan,” however generous its intention, if hast 
ily imposed in the current excitement about the Navajo, 
might only make the situation worse. 

To the Denver Post must go credit for having brought 
the two aspects of the Navajo crisis to the attention of 
the public, free of any demagogic “angles” or implic.- 
tions, and for having emphasized for the first time a 
basic fact about the Navajo. This fact is simply that the 
“Navajos are people’—Westerners whose welfare 
should be a basic consideration in any attempt to develop 
the physical and human resources of the West. Economic 
conditions in an area of 16,750,000 acres can hardly be 
regarded as peripheral to the West's main economic con- 
cerns. The Navajo reservation, for example, covers 14 
per cent of the watershed of Lake Mead, impounded by 
Boulder Dam; it contributes only 22 per cent of the 
Jake's water but more than 20 per cent of the silt—an 
item which, one might think, would be of special in- 
terest to Southern California institutions now screaming 
about the possibility of a water famine. It is high time 
therefore for the Navajo problem to be taken out of the 
context of newspaper rivalry and world politics and for 
its solution to be seen as vital to the economy and well- 
being of the entire inter-mountain West. It is high time, 
also, as the Denver Post has pointed out, for the people 
of the West to learn to think of the Navajos, not as pic- 
turesque semi-savages, but as an integral part of the 
population. 
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Del Yayo—Attlee’ s Best Bet 
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N THE question of how the next 
O be British 
ps. In one are those leaders who seemed 
by in 1945 and ha 
sought an excuse for being in power. Instead of sir 
low after blow, as incessantly as a pile-< the 
crupt policy followed by } for these 
\ men have often sounded as 
They 


won Campaign 


shall conducted Labor divides into two 


their victory 
ik- 
er, at 


Tories t 


th €n years, 
if is favored a policy of na- 
n the Con- 
in the tradit 


under their 


ten that 


set 


union. seem to have 


they face ion 


turies and so ferociously deter good 


to de 


- advantage of 





anners, fend their social privileges that they would 


he first 
the first 


sign of faltering on Labor's part 
Instead of de- 


jurl themselves on it and tear it to pieces. 
ncing the cynicism of a party which after leading the 
s atry through depression and appeasem nent pretended that 
camel a panacea for England's ills in a return 
enterprise and unlimited capitalism, many Lat 


Labor leaders, 
<e the German Social Democrats in the early years of the 


to 


ublic, seem paralyzed by a sense of inferiority to 
> old ruling classes. 


I am always aghast when I see a Socialist government 
& g 


ich cannot find the tone of dignity and strength be- 

g men called to direct the nation. I recall, for example, 

, the scene between the Social Democratic President Ebert and 

1¢@ commander of the Reichswehr, the cold, suave, and 

; ‘If-possessed von Seekt, on the day of the Ludendorff- 
of Hitler revolt “- Munich. Ebert said, ‘Gene 


ral, can the gov- 
the Reichswehr?” Von Seekt, not adoptng 
which the President of Ge seemed 
“Mr. President, the Reichswehr 


a the intimate tone 
to invite, answered drily, 
behind me.”’ If Ebert had then and the 


rmany 


re squelched von 


loy for his insolence, the renewed domination of the 
Lic intry by the army might have been prevented. 
be The other group of Labor leaders and, I am sure, most 


: the rank and file make no apologies for being in control 
of the government of England and will enter the election 
with a pro- 


‘slogan which 


ing defeat, but valiantly, 
gram even more firmly Socialist than the 
served as a platform in 1945—''Let 
When the British people go to the in 

i-  Europe—with reaction emboldened by the support of the 
ng @ Vatican and the benefits bestowed by E. R. P.—will be an 
me fj ideal lever for returning to power the elements that were 
in the saddle before 1939. Labor's only chance to win lies 

the British workers for a 
oncrete act which will be striking proof that Attlee 


not humbly, as if fac 


us face the future. 


pos the situation 


in arousing the enthusiasm of t 
and his 
team are determined to make a new advance on the road to 
socialism. Nothing but th 
Only a few weeks ago A. V. Alexander stated cat 
that a measure to nationalize the steel industry would be 
troduced during the life of this Parliament, and at once 
> controversy between the defenders and 


' ' 
1e nationalization of steel will serve. 


tegorically 


+} 
wal 


2¢ Opponents of 








SO zation raged again in the press and in the pubs. The 
reason that the more aggressive section of the Labor | 
attaches such great importance to this st p is not the ne 
to ction. In the r of production steel 
do any other big industry in Britain; outp 
has risen sharply in t 1€ past eight months and now excee 
pre-war figures. From this po of view steel is quite 
different case from coal, and different arguments must ! 
used in the campaign for its nationalization. 

The only way Labor can obtain the votes which wi!! mak 
it the next government of England is for it to say frank! 


} 








from the essential positions of power, that it has resolve 
to take a decisive step toward changing the social structu 
of the country. If the state becomes the producer of stec 
4 s 
and coal, the fate reserved for lesser industries will t 
matter; even if a majority of them remain in private hands. 
I 
England can rightly be said to be on the road to socialiss 
Without steel the program of socialization carried « \ 
= ’ . . 2 
British Labor and even the governme $ ra SOX 
security program announced last week will fail to provide the 
I 

necessary impetus 

When Hugh Dalton was brought back into the 
as a concession to Labor's left wing, he admitted that P: 
Minister Attlee might ask him to study the possibility o 
extending socialism to an industry like steel. This we 
indicate that the Prime Minister has begun to realize t 
men e Dalton and Aneurin Bevan y being in re 
votes than Mr. Bevin and other right-wing ders 

In 1945, immediately after the war, British Labor c i 
hope that presenting itself as a nationa er than as a 
working-class party would enable it to take advantage of the 
strong tendency in England to make so zation a fashion 
able creed. Everybody then was in favor of it—the bishops 
the ladies who gave tone to the select boarding-houses 
around Hyde Park and in Bayswater, even Marshal Mont 
gomery. In 195 f that is the year of the next elections, 
Labor cannot hope to be kept in power by a heterogeneous 
; ; 

ormed, and determined workers 
hy hind i+ 
behind it 
For Paul Hoffman, E. R. P. administrator, the socializa- 


in order to drive big busin 
é 








tion of steel is assuredly not a very agreeable prospect. He 
was quoted by the New York 7 May 14 as ng tv 
Senator Dworshak of Idaho that i e British recovery 
program should call for ars for modernizing, say e 
steel industry, the question would arise whether socia 
} i 

tion would make for recovery. “My guess,” he said, “‘is that 
t would not.”” But Mr. Attlee w certainly agree with me 
that while the policy summed up Mr. Hoffman's com t 
helped Signor de Gasperi to victory in the last Italian « 
tions, it could not so easily return Mr. Attlee to Do 2 
Street. In no case, however, would I ¢c be Mr. Hoffman's 
choice, unless it should cease to be Labor 
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The Jew in America 
OF THE AMERICAN 
ai M. Kaplan, The 


“THE FUTURE 
JEW.” By Mord 


the es- 


N AT least one clear sense 


] +h, ' 
tablishment of the Jew 1 state sim- 
, 


plifies the en Jewish problem. Poli- 
tically, it divides Jews into those who 
live or will se in Palestine as citizens 
of Israel and those who, choosing to 
remain in other countries, will give them 


undivided politi al alle "1ance. 
Subtler 
which are not resolved by the new state. 
What are the Jews outside of Palestine 
— race T opl religio 5 
race, people, relig 
If they are a church, why are the 
onsidered 


persist, however, 


communion? 
non- 
religious among them 
Jews? And if they are not religious, 
what is the purpose of their going on 
as Jews? Is a two-day-a-year Judaism or 
a one-day-a-week Judaism worth while? 
If not, if Judaism in America is to be 
what it was for European Jewry, an all- 
embracing way of life, how can it be 
integrated with modern American civil- 
ization ? 

These questions have been evoked by 
the emancipation of the Jews in the past 
hundred and fifty years. Prior to the 
nineteenth century Judaism was either 
the indigenous civilization of the He- 
brews in their own land or the separa- 
tist religion of a segregated group in 
Europe. Once the ghetto walls were 
breached, however, the Jews were con- 
fronted with all the problems of the 
modern world and special ones of their 
own. These produced a variety of an- 
swers. 

Heinrich Heine accepted conversion 
but on his deathbed admitted that he 
was still a poor, sick Jew. 

Karl Marx condemned 
as opiates and wanted Judaism liqui- 
His whole life was 


all religions 


dated with the rest. 
twisted by his desire to escape from 
his Jewishness. Nevertheless, his pro- 
phetic drives and the enemies of his 
ideas have forever stamped him as a 


Jew. 

The early reformers sought to make 
Jews simply communicants of the Mo- 
saic faith. They were thwarted by the 


facts of life. Today the reform Jews, 
except for an impotent handful, are im- 
mersed in the main stream of Jewish 
life and problems. Louis D. Brandeis 
offered Zionism as a foundation for 
Judaism. Nevertheless, he did not join 
a synagogue or worship with his breth- 
ren. 

In the United States particularly the 
problem of achieving a meaningful 
pattérn for Jewish life has taken its 
sharpest form. For here freedom has 
evoked the broadest heterogeneity in 
Jewish history. And yet :t is precisely 
in this democracy that the Jew has his 
greatest opportunity to create a purpose- 
ful existence, to fashion a creative syn- 
thesis of his own heritage with a pro- 
gressive Western civilization. 

Many have sought such a synthesis 
—none with complete success, certainly 
none with more forthrightness than 
Mordecai M. Kaplan. For forty years, 
as teacher of rabbis and teachers, as or- 
ganizer of the Synagogue Center de- 
velopment, as founder of the recon- 
has coura- 


structionist movement, he 


geously tested and adapted the Jewish 
heritage. He has persistently striven to 
eliminate the obsolete, while retaining 
and strengthening the best. His views 
appear in many articles and books. 
Now, in ‘The Future of the American 
Jew,” he gives us the distillation of a 
lifetime of experience and thought. It 
is a serious book which requires serious 
reading. But the rewards it offers are 
rich. 

Dr. Kaplan’s basic thesis is that Jews 
should establish a distinct religious civi- 
lization in the United States. Broadly 
conceived, this should go beyond re- 
ligion. It should include the upbuild- 
ing of Israel, the democratization of 
Jewish communal life, the support of 
Jewish creative activity in the arts, and 
the full participation of Jews as Jews in 
progressive social movements. 

There will be, and are, objections to 
Dr. Kaplan's program. On the religious 
side it is opposed by the traditionalists. 
They reject his premise that religion is 
an expression of community life rather 
than of revealed divine origin. They 
point to the failure of humanistic re- 
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ligion to perpetuate itself. Certainly it 
has been true in Jewish experience that 
religion runs thin among the rational. A 
ists. Before long they or their children 
tend to lose interest altogether. Judaism 
has been preserved by those who accept 
the heritage on faith. Nevertheless, the 
modern mind cannot afford to overk: 
the challenge of Dr. Kaplan’s probing +] 


7. 


honesty. His answers may not be defin:. 


tive or altogether satisfying, but the haan 
must receive serious consideration. as 
The objections to the broader as; Kan 
of Dr. Kaplan’s program will Mt radio 
from those who fear it promotes segre MF ..4 
gation. Actually it gives formal exp: have 
sion and philosophic meaning to ex's HF pont 
ing realities. The intense concern c\¢ ” 
European Jewry and Jewish Pales: Fried 
the solidifying of Jewish commu: oat 
into welfare funds, federations, ss - 
community councils, the expansion o! I 
community centers, the growing Kant’ 
phasis on Jewish education, the devc-@ ,, ton 


opment of parochial schools, the ret 
of reform Judaism to tradition, and the Unit 
modernization of orthodoxy sug 
the pattern of the emerging Je 
civilization in the United States. st 

Will this be good for Jews, and for 


America? No simple answer c: esd 
P tic 

. + . . . . —s . 
given. Certainly it will expose Jew ; 
: premise 
attacks by anti-Semites. Also it seer “ee 
. . _- ° e ’ ‘ 
provide some justification for the lees 
grettable but understandable tend nolitics 
. . — r eau 

of Jews in our time to withdraw ahicet 
; if fiousne 
themselves. But the idea of Amer the Lite! 
big enough for differences. A spirtufRy ‘ial 
: Le Cc 

ally conscious Jew, deeply rooted in 

ally conscious J ply nie 


own heritage, is likely to make a : 
contribution to the 


names 4! 
thesis P 
the histe 
idea of | 

None 


more 
evolving American civilization 
scared, ignorant, rootless Jew 
Judaism, as Dr. Kaplan states, 
duced merely to an awareness of 2n''Bat. coy 
Semitism. table out 
Whether Jews will ever feel “ike Pen 
pletely at home outside of Palesiineg 
meant an 
whether they will ever free themsc!vcq. , realiz 
alu xi sychology, af. | 
from the G t (e le) psyc ers that b 
Kaplan desires, is not foreseeable now wo great 
However, his program will help thea rey 
to face the uncertain future with d 
and self-respect. 
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Kant on Peace 
INEVITABLE PEACE. By Carl Joachim 
Harvard University Press. 


ago a German publisher 


WO years ag 
desiring to obtain a license from 
American Military 


showed two 


the 
inevi- 


Government 


ingratiating titles on 


st-—Heine’s “Buch der Lieder’ and 
Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” especially the 


tr. The famous treatise was then just 
great- 
ion to the cause of 
mall world order. Had it not been 
inned by Goebbels? Thus Germany 
deluged with popular editions of 
and there was no end of 
lio dramatizations, abridged versions, 
i the like. Immanuel Kant 
e had some about the au- 
of that hectic German post- 
neo-Kantianism, for as Professor 
Friedrich points out time and again, the 
eat moralist had no illusions about 
n as they really are. 


years old. It was Germany's 


erary contribu 


Kant’s essay, 


would 
doubts 


aticite 
LCICILY 


ent idea to reedit 
in this country, and 

est the purity by con- 
ronting it with re The 
United Nations Charter is ideologically 
ted in the bour 


It was an excell 
Kant’s treatise now, 
of its metal 


scent history. 


geois heritage cf the 
ristian world. Kant 
lder and representative of that tra- 

Political thought, and therefore 
on philosophical 
think 


was a great 


itself, rests 
Ithough politicians 
them. 


iin 
mises, 
rey can afford to 


ignore The 
losophical premises underly 


ing the 
wlitics of the United Nations were es- 

lished or perfected by Kant. Again, 
the little treatise ‘On Eternal Peace”’ is 
the end-product of a long intellectual 
process and struggle involving many 
names and nations ng Kant's 
thesis Professor Friedrich had to write 
the history as well as an analysis of the 
idea of eternal peace. 

None of the authors with whom he 
deals considered eternal peace an inevi- 
table outcome of history. Some of 


. In revaluati 


them, 
1 


meant and practical proposals of which 


‘hhe realization had to be left to the pow- 


‘3 that be. mee, 3 like Marx, tp 


‘vo great alternatives—uni aninel world 


order or universal destruction. Kant too 
mnéw these alternatives. The second, 
man's self-destruction in a hell of his 
pwn making, did not seem probable to 





then, he was by no means dogma y 
certain that man’s history 4st make 
sense. As for the first alternative— 
universal world order, eternal 


Kan! 5 
ent 


dualism offe 
On the one hand, his 
nature and 
nished 


approaches. 
ri 

1 ~ . \ 
nistory nad If 


r of 


any proof that eternal 


so many unconscious at- 


establish a uni- 





to 
and definite order among men. 
On the There 
be no those 
in 





other hand, the thesis 


shall war’ belonged to 


moral imperatives which are valid 
ite of all vulgar gota to contrary 


War is i 


commanding us never to 


al 
i 
experience. incor with 


the 
use man 


moral law 


m ral 
re.y 


as a means to an end. 


War prevents man from fulfilling his 


human task; and therefore everybody, 
here, today, must 
be avoided. A 


that human nature does r 


act as if war could 


historian 
not c 


that another general war is very likely 
may well be right, but we feel that his 
is a cheap and treacherous way of bein 

right; and it Kant who rationalizes 
this feeling. He presents us with the 
profoundest, soundest, and simplest 


argument against cynicism and preven- 


tive-war speculations; talking about th 


a 
a 
we 
, 
wn 


inevitability 
ary 


Kantian, 


Sadun Fried 


ense of cnie¢ ° 
rich insists that Kant 
and a re- 


~; dent 
ccice 


was not by a pacifist 
publican. His tiie Pea war and peace 
flow from the very heart of his philoso- 
phy; herein lies their superiority over all 
merely utilitarian pacifism. It is exactly 
because in Kant’s 


lated, becau e his 


a ° 
Ww eV erytning 1S 


thou 1gi 


actual draft of 


interre ey 


an “eternal” peace treaty and all its 
articles are deeply rooted in his philoso- 


1... +f Ran nececcity ad fea ad oe}, 16 
Pp) Or man, necessity, and rreeaom, tat 


, . . . 
- ate a . 
ne student or the 


a a a ee 
Charter has to go back 


than to Hume or Bentham. This is esne- 
. ° = 
cia true of the American or English 


sindent } 
ident, the influence 

politici an has been much stronger in the 
English-speaking countries than in Ger- 
sane “lL. ae > mae af an aol 
many. There was more of Kant in Glac 
stone or Woodrow W: than in Bis 
—— rott ss aaieneimanl oie anal 

marck another me 1Painst - 
national or racial! approach in the his- 

Pi 


n tentatively a Kan tian for 


seven chapters, Professor Friedrich rec- 
a gc 
oncies Kant qd Aa Marx - 
eighth. Kant is not enough. With his 
Ny tor e common n 1¢€ 
‘ 
a > his own MOUrTLeOIS DAasIS a { 
a a 
i $2 yridge I workers C a.” 
nto which we are moving’; but the 
a ey 1 ' 
focus of h unking is legal and moral 
eather 4) eas, Ve . } 
I er than economi ana S eas 


bout private property are those of 
Here is where Marx con 
The two thinkers, Marx and Kant. have 


—IOr 


a 
pari 


instance, meu 


ymmon 


] : +1, - >< er Fee len f 1! 
belief in the secret purposefulness of all 


political ocial conflicts 


Raa 
ver, stressed the 


morai and normative 


element; Marx the material, man’s eco- 





no dependency stems are 

ymplementary to each other a t 
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be reconciled, while at this no a 


misconstrued Kantianism (the American 
| 
war to end 1 


-d Marxism (the 


idea of * 


misconstrued 
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neither could exist without the other. 
Even behind the divorces, the alimony 
and paternity suits, we caught glimpses 
of the wistful Charlie. “The little chap 
] want to show,” said Chaplin, “wears 
the air of romantic hunger, is forever 
secking romance, but his feet won't let 
him.”” And, on the other side of the 
coin, how could we fail to see in the 
deadly Monsieur Verdoux the phoenix 
risen from the ashes of the Tramp? 

The charm of Parker Tyler's book turns 
on the ingenious ways in which he tre- 
Jates the legendary clown to the near- 
legend of reality. Tyler has an impulse 
for bizarre associations that is some- 
times pure caprice but more often the 
source of extremely fertile perceptions. 
Much as I admire the compact, self- 
confirming structure that he builds out 
of surrealist observation, inspired leaps 
of hypothesis, and perseverance in a 
single-tracked analysis, I cannot help 
feeling that the independent critical de- 
mands of Chaplin's film art are neg- 
lected in Tyler's constant return to the 
child and his Oedipal situation. But 
there can be no doubt that he has got 
hold of the still center of Chaplin’s 
character and has revealed a good deal 
of the personal-symbolic reference of 
his art. 

Chaplin’s father died when he was 
five. This traumatic experience, in 
Tyler's argument, fixed him at the pe- 
riod of childhood and was largely re- 
sponsible for the later character of the 
Tramp. Chaplin felt he had to take his 
father’s place, economically and emo- 
tionally, with his mother, but was too 
weak and too little to do so. The Tramp 
is the product of the child’s enforced 
imaginative leap into adulthood. Phys- 
ically, with his oversize shoes, baggy 
pants, narrow shoulders, and perched, 
balloon-like hat, he is the adult as seen 
from the ground-level perspective of 
the child. Emotionally, the Tramp is an 
ineffectual child trying to make his way 
in the hostile world, as economic man, 
as lover, but weighed down (the sym- 
bolism of the shoes) by the child’s 
imagined adult traits—his gentleness, 
his chivalry, his soiled fastidiousness. 

On this image of the “little man” 
falls the shadow of the successful pro- 
fessional. Here is the split between the 
romantic dream world of Charlie the 
Tramp and the world of will and power 
which is the habitat of the wealthy, hon- 


ored Charles Chaplin. It is also the split 
between work and play. The Tramp 
plays at working, his fundamental goal 
is to loaf; while Chaplin works at play- 
ing the Tramp, for pantomime has been, 
from childhood, a way te earn a living. 
But the ideal to which the Tramp as- 
pires closely resembles the real Chap- 
lin—urbane, rich, dapper, experienced 
in love-making. The real Chaplin, how- 
ever, knows more and more how far he 
falls short of the narcissistic dream with 
which he has endowed the Tramp. Thus 
the dictator Adenoid Hynkel incorpor- 
ates more of Chaplin’s pantomimic art 
than the sober, dreamless barber; it is 
now Hynakel who dreams—an aggres- 
sive, tyrannical dream, to be sure, but 
one which has its source in the Chaplin 
who has deceived and enslaved the little 
chap. For, as “Monsieur Verdoux”’ most 
explicitly revealed, there were depths of 
violence in the creator that would have 
terrified his sweet-tempered creation. 

This contradiction in the personality 
of the clown-artist recurs in his attitude 
toward sound in film. Tyler attributes 
the gradual breakdown of Chaplin’s 
silence on the screen to the growth of a 
professional ego which required him to 
defend his moralism, and himself, in 
words. It is interesting to note, though, 
that Chaplin always had a hankering for 
the verbal: “I dreamed that I was the 
great romantic actor of the age—the 
ideal Romeo of the Photo-Shakespear- 
ean.” Yet for many years after the ad- 
vent of sound film he repressed this 
passion in favor of the purity if not the 
very existence of the Tramp. It was nec- 
essary, finally, to turn the Tramp into 
the shrewd, murderous bourgeois dandy, 
Monsieur Verdoux, before Chaplin 
could succumb entirely to the efficacy of 
sound, the desire to testify. 

In dismissing Verdoux’s ‘‘spotty chor- 
eography” and “smugly enunciated 
speeches” Tyler shows himself to have 
been caught in the neat circle of his own 
myth. He refuses to admit any change or 
revelation in Chaplin which does not 
conform to the earlier content of his 
films. Thus he takes the pronouncements 
of Verdoux too literally, without noting 
the cryptic wryness and the reversals in 
his talk. Although we may regard his 
lay politics as crude and misguided, 
in ‘Monsieur Verdoux” Chaplin sur- 
rounded his sense of the world with a 
complex irony that is refreshing both 
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as cinema and as a species of disenchant. 
ment. The stances and the tripping 
dance-walk of Verdoux may be very dif. 
ferent from the run, walk, and jdio. 
syncratic flexes of the Tramp, but 

not remarkable how much they tell us of 
the earlier, now repressed nature of : 
suburban Bluebeard ? 

Tyler's lack of interest in film tech- 
nique also allows him to bypass Ch. 
lin’s innovations in “Monsieur Ver. 
doux""—paralyzing camera motion 
give free play to an elusive facial pan- 
tomime, using absolute silence in 
context of sound to envelop a scene \ 
tension. But the mark of Tyler's succes: 
is that he impels us to revise, as well as 
to recall more tangibly than we are 
otherwise likely to do, the vision of 
Chaplin in his early films: 

. . « Charlie of the windy pants, the 
silent giggle, and the heart of candy... 
Charlie of the outturned toes, open to the 
blow of fate... Charlie of the shuff 
flirt, and skimmer . . . Charlie of the 
jeune fille waist, the feet of a dancer in 
the shoes of the earth... Charlie, sad as 
a vacationing angel .. . Charlie of the 
heavy date, the hot romance, the ow!’s 
stare . . . Charlie: credulous as a cox, 
suspicious as a cat... Charlie of the deii- 
cate behind, the straight neck of a prince 
or a prize-fighter . . . he of the mor 
syllabic silhouette . . . Charlie, Charlie the 
funny... . Where is he now?... 

NATHAN GLICK 


Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. By 
Thomas A. Bailey. The Macmillia 
Company. $5. 


LIHU ROOT once observed that 

when foreign affairs were directed 
by despots the danger of war came fr 
sinister purposes but that under dem 
racies the peril lay in mistaken belici 
This change, he believed, denoted prog- 
“for while there is no human way 
to prevent a king from having a bad 
heart, there is a human way to prevent 
a people from having an erroncous 
opinion.” To eradicate such opinions 
and expose their sources one of the fore- 
most historians of American diplomacy 
has written a wise, witty, and timely 
book that documents all too fully how 
popular apathy, ignorance, prejudice, 
and caprice can plague and frustrate the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 
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Following the most fruitful trend in 
historiography, Professor Bailey 
Stanford has eschewed intricate nego- 
the 

that mold 


ns and concentrated 


lerlying domestic 


upon 
forces 
r international action. Subtitled ‘‘The 
pact of American Public Opinion on 
his volume considers 


‘oreign Policy,” 
¢ influence, past and present, of sec- 


malism, hyphenism, religion, and poli- 
tics upon our dealings with other pow- 
ers. Patriotic myths, traditional antipa- 
thies, economic aspirations, and anti- 
militarism are discussed, and a brief 
mention is given to pressure groups, 
propaganda agencies, the press, and the 
radio. 

Space does not permit a résumé of all 
Professor Bailey’s sage comments, shrewd 
asights, and useful demolitions of 
hoary myths. Sectionalism and national 
hyphenism he finds on the wane, but 
racial hyphenates, such as the Jews, are 
still a force to be reckoned with. The 
zeal for spreading democracy abroad that 
began with Clay and Webster has be- 
come less intense. In 1917 we wished 
to make the world safe for democracy; 
in 1941 we were content to make it safe. 
The Founding Fathers were not isola- 
tionists of the America First stripe, and 
the Farewell Address “is one of the 
least read, most incorrectly quoted, and 
mose widely misunderstood documents 
in American history.” Walter Lipp- 
mann’s eagerly accepted interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, both as to 
its origin and its alleged dependence 
on British sea power, is shown to be 





false, 

Similarly the much-abused Washing- 
ton treaties of 1921-22 are placed in 
their proper perspective. Leaders of the 
armed forces are absolved from the facile 
charge of demanding huge armaments 
in order to provoke conflicts. The fic- 
tion of “brave little Finland” and its 
imaginary war debt is exploded. The 
obvious need for a better understanding 
of foreign states and a more accurate 
knowledge of our own past is stressed. 
All Americans would do well to pon- 
der this warning: “In the days of the 
atomic bomb we may have to move 
more rapidly than a lumbering pub- 
lic opinion will permit. Just as the 
yielding of some of our national sov- 
teignty is the price that we must pay 
lor effective international organization, 
so the yielding of some of our demo- 





cratic control of foreign affairs is the 
price that we may have to pay for 
greater physical security.” 

It is ardently to be hoped that the 


elusive individual named on the title 
page will read this volume. Nowhere 
he find a better statement of 


can his 
own influence or a more authoritative, 
engaging, and up-to-date account of 
such cardinal diplomatic principles as 
Isolation, Manifest Destiny, and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

For the scholar there is nothing new 
except the approach and the digest of 
the various public-opinion polls from 
1935 to 1947. Mr. Bailey's is ‘‘a pio- 
neering enterprise . . . suggestive rather 
than exhaustive.” To the question why 
we behave like Americans in regard to 
the outside world, he has replied with a 
series of provocative essays, not a closely 
argued analysis. There is no rigid defini- 
tion of public opinion, no systematic 
examination of its direct influence upon 
policies. The book is sometimes repeti- 
tious, and occasionally the factual foun- 
dation is not sufficiently strong to sup- 
port the soaring generalization based on 
it. Much further work remains to be 
done, but the author is to be thanked 
for marking some of the trails to be 

pened up. We can also be grateful that 
throughout the diverting and instructive 
journey he has not hesitated to scatter 


— 


some hard, brutal truths. ‘Ignorance o 


our history,” he writes, “is one of t 
bulwarks cf the rabid 
while “apathy is perhaps the greatest 


single barrier in a democracy to the con- 


isolationist, 


duct of an intelligent foreign policy. 
RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 


Society in Collapse 


WORLD WITHOUT VISA. By Jean 
Malaquais. Translated by Peter Grant. 
Doubleday Company, $3.75. 

EAN MALAQUAIS, whose poignant 
J] was Diary’’ was published in this 
country three years ago, has now pro- 
duced one of the few significant novels 
to have reached us from Europe in 
should 


who are concerned 


recent and one which 


be read by all those 
with the facts of the wasteland that was 


years, 


once Europe. 
The locale is Vichy France; the novel 
is a diagnosis of our contemporary 


world, for which Vichy France serves 


1 , 
as a symdDoi. 


79 


All fauna suddenly 


brought to the surface by the collapse 


the human 
of French society swarm and crawl in 
these pages. The social bonds which 
had been brittle for a long time sud- 
denly snapped. Conventions, mores, 
morality appear as ludicrous and in- 
congruous survivals of another age— 
survivals which might still inspire nos- 
talgic tenderness and amused condescen- 

What was 
left were naked and rootless men eagerly 
rejecting all bonds with a tradition that 
had become meaningless and with a na- 
tional community that had become far- 
The rabble cast up by a sick 
society now crawled into positions of 
power and assumed the paraphernalia of 
state authority—indeed, they were the 
state. 


sion but certainly no awe 


cical, 


Police officials who deal in foreig 

nembers of the 
Marshal's élite troops who for the first 
time can act out sadistic impulses in 


currency and exit visas, 


public, meek victims crushed by the 
racketeer state, consciously struggling re- 
sisters, and foreign political refugees— 
all the inhabitants of the Vichy wor!d 


pecple this book. 
There are the villains and the victims; 


but these nee site those whe: thenash 


lelit ‘ $ a ee 3} 
deliberate action “foolishly” and ‘“‘un- 
realistically’ negate this ‘“‘absurd” uni- 


verse. The victims are dignified in their 
plight and inspire pity by their awkward 
attempts to behave ac- 
; 


ane ! o 7 » 
cording to old moral standards in a 


world in which such standards no longer 
apply. Helpless, gull 
their traditional 


ranscend the Vichy world. To trans- 


ible, they have lost 


moorings and cannot 


re 


cend it, active opposition from a differ- 
ent vantage-point is required 
Malaquais does net try to depict the 
struggle between France and Nazi Ger- 
many, between the resistance and Vichy, 


fascism: he 
the 


between democracy and 
leaves such superficial aspects to 
Steinbecks and the various graduates 
from the OWI school of writing. His 
concern is with the historical opposition 
civiliza- 


between a decaying European 
and timid 


ent foundations. Malaquais is a radi- 
writer in the true sense of the word 
who digs at the roots of 
But this is not a ‘proletarian novel”’; 


} lar - . - : 1 * ne Pe 
the characters are not simple “types”; 





80 
every one is a ly f 1 human 
bein General s rT reached 
through grounc 1 firmly in a 
specific time and locale, not by making 
them enact universally valid roles 

It is an exe brutal, and power- 
ful book. I doubt whether the pro- 
ponents of our modern genteel tradition 
will like it. Here is no fascinating 


no deploring of the 


man—here are 


| robing of the self, 
alienation of modern 


+ 


people who must act, who cannot in- 


dulge in contemplation because they do 


not live off the cream of a still secure 
lives 
that 


oiten comes 


age but must struggle for their 


upon the lean body of a society 
permits no security. Balza 
to mind; yet Malaquais’s is a “Human 
Comedy” in a world which no longer 


allows the stability of bourgeois exist- 
ence. 

An explosion has shattered all orderly 
structures; what is left is a world shorn 
of its apparent legality and tranquil pat- 
terns. This subject matter is intention- 
ally reflected in a style which, to the 
distress of some conservative reviewers, 
is remote from the orderly organization 
of the French roman traditionnel; the 
bursts habitual 
frameworks, for a disjointed world can- 
not be captured by artistic means cor- 
responding to a hierarchically ordered 
Attention constantly shifts 

episode to another—the 


ner- 


exuberant richness 


universe. 
from one 
camera eye, constantly moving, 
vously catches fragments of life in the 
Vichy bureaucracy, captures a few fleet- 
ing glimpses of the love story of a little 
Marseilles girl, and moves immediately 
to the Gestapo’s slow chase and final 
trapping of an old revolutionary or to 
the arrest of a family of Jewish refu- 
gees. 

The meaning of each episode is 
not immediately given in itself; only 
as the episodes are fitted together, 
through their mutual interpenetration 
and blending, does the import of the 
whole structure emerge. One is some- 
times reminded of the vitality of those 
tropical plants that Malaquais saw dur- 
ing his long stay in Mexico, extending 
their branches and tentacles in all di- 
rections, entangling, knotty, illogical, yet 
somehow a perfect image of our world. 
Served by an extraordinarily faithful 
translation, no more important novel has 
reached us from France since Camus’s 
“The Stranger.” LOUIS CLAIR 


Controversial Tax Policies 


TROUBLE SPOTS IN TAXATION. 
By Harold M. Groves. Princeton Uni- 
Press. $2. 


iw TURES by a good economist, 

whose political bent is progressive, 
survey lucaidly a number of the most 
| issues in taxation policy. 
Professor Groves is led into discussion 


of some fundamental questions, but he 


COI 


troversi 


always comes out with practical judg- 


ments. Taxation may legitimately be 
used to remedy inequalities; it has not 
yet gone very far in that direction, but 
it may even now curb incentive. It may 
be employed for other public purposes; 
the author is for a “mixed economy” 
in which fiscal policy is used for stabi- 
lization. The tax on personal net income 
is on the whole the best kind of tax 
we have; we should rely more upon it 
and should improve it. Yet some di- 
versification is desirable, especially in 
obtaining revenue for state and local 


units. GEORGE SOULE 








ARL SHAPIRO'S “Trial of a 

Poet’’ (Reynal and Hitchcock, $2) 
has been a disappointment to everybody. 
The first third of the book, a common- 
place and derivative autobiographical 
series, is a sort of bobby-soxer’s “Mau- 
berly’’; the long title-poem seems worse 
than “Essay on Rime’’—one reviewer 
commented that it “barely makes 
sense’; and the separate lyrics, with 
several partial and one or two complete 
exceptions, are automatic—over the old 
machinery, the world and the poet look 
clearly past each other. One reads with 
familiar pleasure In the Waxworks, or 
lines like 


Gnawing the thin slops of anxiety, 
Escorted by the ground swell and by gulls, 
In silence and with mystery we enter 

The territorial waters. 


But one also reads how the poet hated, 
in the army, “the vast/ And national 
ignorance of the dividing line/ Between 
the many and the few. He classed/ The 
majority of his fellow-men as swine.” 
Did he? This may not be the Great 
Refusal, but it’s as big a one as most 
men ever get a chance to make. 
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Mr. Shapiro was, to begin with, , 
attractive, extremely young poet, y 
a style half individual and half 
tive, and with the faculty of doi; 
his best work on a fairly easy and pops. 
lar level; he has made fewer demands 
on himself with every poem, and 
sunk and sunk until one wishes that } 
could go back to his best book, his firs: 
and start over from there. He is a re, 
poet, a confused and innocent one; .). 
though his poems do not have 
penetration and finality of first-rat 
work, a few of them are fresh, clea; 


o 


and individual successes. If he cou! 
distinguish between the manner of ,!! 
his poems and the matter of the good 
ones, he might be able to get free o; 
the rut he has ground himself down 
into; but this is particularly hard for 
poet, largely and volubly uncritical, wh 
has based so much of his practice o: 
certain effects of Auden’s. 

ertolt Brecht’s poetry, even in tran 
Jation—and some of his poems must 
as hard to translate as, say, Kipling’s 
Shilling a Day—is plainly the work of 
a good and unusual poet. Some of the 
dramatic force of the poems, some of ' 
knowledge and sympathy of the px 
would translate into Esperanto. If | 
knew German I'd try to do Brecht jus- 
tice; as it is, let me refer the reader to 
Hannah Arendt's excellent piece on him 
in a recent Kenyon Review. Through 
most of his ‘Selected Poems” (Reyna! 
and Hitchcock, $3.50) one is touching 
real people and the real world—and ‘n 
our time, generally, one gets to touch 
only a real poet. There was once a 
Senator Chandler who said about a 
book named ‘“Onomoo, the Huron,” 
“The man who doesn’t like it isn't it 
to live’; I feel the same way about 
anybody who isn’t very much moved by 
Brecht’s Concerning the Infanticide, 
Marie Farrar, 

John Berryman (“The Dispossessed,” 
William Sloan, $2.50) is a complicated, 
nervous, and intelligent writer whose 
poetry has steadily improved. At first 
he was possessed by a slavishly Yeats- 
ish grandiloquence which at its best 
resulted in a sort of posed, planetary 
melodrama, and which at its worst re- 
sulted in monumental bathos like 


Deep in the unfriendly city Delmore 
lies 

And cannot sleep, and cannot bring 
his mind 
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} 4 errit e temmerennal and 
one m, he could write as impersonai and 


talgic a poem as Winter Landscape. 


iii By the time he wrote The Nervous 
h. cle Songs he had got together many of the 
1e ¢ rents of his own style—though 
“r of gs like ‘I am the king of dead” 
= tainly do have a familiar ring; and 
free « latest poetry, in spite of its occa- 
“= onal echoes, is as determinedly indi- 


Doing 


sometimes seenis 


rd for jual as one could wish. 


style all its own 


ical, w! ics 


primary object of the poem, and its 


wtice cle 


ibject gets a rather spasmodic and 


1emtary treatment. The style—cor 


rena. st] } wu ’ 
Ting; aiiusive, aise 


ous, dissonant, daz 





ays over- or under-satisfying the ex- 


ctations which it is intelligently ex- 
ting—seems to fit Mr. Ber 
ne of <nowledge and sensibility surpri 


end to produce 
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ISif ingly 
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—Aand if \ crone met in a clearing 
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Movement of stone within a woman’s 
heart, 
abrupt and dominant. 


isnt it Fings really are. Rarely a child sing 


They gesture how 
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h that unforced trib- 
; quoted, 


How things have changed! One looks 
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ese wit 
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",. -.@ embarrassment to many of his ol 
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an obscure magic 
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Tanglewood Festival yom 
bastic concluding proclamations of Si- 





belius’s Second Symphony 


may use it for si 





m tOur, 


purposes 
s i 


work 


: 
the Siwelius fever of ten years ago has 
iad a } ms S. . - 
died down here. But in England it is 
Still raging, an it 1s astound 4 to open 


Music of Sibelius’ edited 
ald Abraham (Norton, $3) 
what n no 


hat col 
nat sole 


nsense is still being written with 
mnity over 
of discovering in the talents and achieve- 
ments of a minor master gigantic powers 
and works that may be compared with 
Beethoven’s—even by J} 
himself, who is quite the best Englis! 
writer on music now, and whose accuracy 
see that 


les him to 


first movement of the Second Symphony 


ena! 


are not as Cecil 
them fit into 
Mr. Abraham can see isn’t there. 


As it 


aaa described them to 
make 


woicd 


happens Columbia has 


new recording of the work by mandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (Set 759, 
$7.25). The performance is a flamboy- 
antly rhetorical one which some may 


consider just right for the works own 


tner©rs 


may 


rnetoricai excesses, Whe 





think these shouldn't be made still 
excessive. As for its recorded sound 
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German Requiem rec 
(Set 755, $15.50). 

ita 

This is 


a performance by 


of the Vienna Society of Friends of 


oeth Scaw arzkopf, soprano, anda HNans 
Hotter, baritone, under the direction of 


Herbert van Karajan. Chorus and or- 


chestra are excellent; Schwarzk pf 





auces § nighest notes ? re ease 
in ' , . - _ 

and beauty thar oteder : Hotter’s fine 
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forma which is just a smooth sing- 
ing and playing of the notes. The 
musical life in the Vienna performance 
led me to th the choral fugues were 
yeing taken faster than i e Shaw 
performance ut someone whom I 
asked to « 
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music Haydn's “The Seasons” I am 
prareiul to Robert & z, whose xN- 
petence as a mcuctor enadied him to 
produce an effe + = - x 4 
tne Moz rt Or ne tne ¢ rus of 
the Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, and Alice Lre oprano 
Walter Blazer, tenor, and William Ep- 
permar©r mtone 
f 

CONI RIBUI “ORS 


BERNSTEIN, rabbi of 
Temple B'rith Kodesh in Rochester, has 


rned from fi months’ 


teen 


service as adviser on Jewish affairs to 


GOLO MANN, author of 
Enrne: 7 T ; 
En 


RIC iARD WX I POLD is sistant 
5 essor O 2" Harvard 








Is France R ight? 


Dear Sirs: In his article I Is Right, 
in Lhe Nation of June 26, Mr. del Vayo 
states the indisputable fact that it is fear 
not of Russia but of remilitarized 


(sermany which dominates French think- 
money and anti-Russian 
not 


American 


ny. 


propaganda, he thinks, will ““de- 


liver Frenchmen from their obsession 
that Germany will some day strike 
again,” 

Mr. del Vayo is right, but is France 
right in desiring a policy of oppression 
which would be a strong factor in a 
resurgence of German nationalism, just 
as a similar policy was in the twenties ? 
Not only 
German people” is needed. Europe, and 
particularly Germany, needs a change 
of spirit in the French people, whose 
friends, including Mr. del Vayo, should 
ask the question: How many times have 
German countries been invaded and 
devastated by French armies, and what 
tales of French aggression and brutality 
have been told by many generations of 
Germans ? 

France will be right, and one pillar 
of peace will rise, when Frenchmen 
too weed out the “hereditary’’ hostility 
which has sprung from a poisonous 
nationalism, French as well as German. 
What Europe needs is friendship be- 
tween Frenchmen and Germans. 

KARL F, MUENZINGER 


Boulder, Col., July 4 


‘a change of spirit in the 


Real World Government 


Dear Sirs: Kindly accept our apprecia- 


tion for the two articles by George 
bernstein on World Government in 
your issues of June 5 and 12. It is 


gratifying to see a survey of this vital 
issue fairly presenting the various move- 
ments in relatively factual proportion. 
The general tone of periodicals has 
been to push a United States of Europe 
and Culbertson’s Quota Force to the 
disparagement of the ultimate One 
World objective of the rest. Is it because 
they conceive of Western Europe as an 
anti-Soviet power bloc? Does the Quota 
Force plan find its appeal in that it is 
based on the retention of sovereignty 
and the reliance upon force to keep an 
orderly status quo? Orchids to your 
penetration of the temptation to mollify 


the world-government pressures with 





Letters to the Editors 


half-baked, flag-draped, short-term at- 
tempts to play both sides of the field, 
winning with none 

FRANCES H. FENNER 


Afton, N. Y., July 5 


Fifty Years Young 


Dear Sirs: Bernstein’s articles 
on World Government mention a new 
party in the Netherlands called the 
“Progressive Party for World Govern- 
ment.’” You may be interested in know- 
ing that this is not the first political 
party to world government. 
Over fifty years ago, toward the end 
of the Ching Dynasty, Kang Yu Wei 
organized the Chinese Democratic Con- 
stitutional Party, which called, among 
other things, for the establishment of 
world peace through world government. 
Today this party exists in opposition 
both to the Communists and to the 
Kuomintang, and operates as an un- 
derground movement in all parts of 
China. SALLY H. TROPE 

United World Federalists 
New York, July 7 


Ge orge 


espouse 


Establishing the Ghetto 


Dear Sirs: I can only take the forming 
of new inter-racial fraternities (com- 
mented on in your issue of July 3) with 
mixed emotions after reviewing the his- 


tory of fraternities on the Bowdoin 
campus. During the war fraternities 


survived on skeleton crews. At Bowdoin, 
under the leadership of a few dynamic 
students—and also the need for sur- 
vival—fraternities openly pledged a 
handful of Jews. They even accepted a 
Negro, the first move of this kind in 
Greek-fraternity history. 

Soon after the initial gesture this 
radicalism waned, and old pre-war poli- 
cies were reinstated. As a result, a new 
solution was sought, and soon with 
high hopes the Alpha Rho Upsilon 
fraternity was founded. Alpha Rho Up- 
silon symbolized “all races united.” 
Here at least seemed some solution 
of the problem of the socially unwanted 
in a school in which 85 per cent of the 
student body (white-Christian) were in 
fraternities. 

But the establishment of A. R. U. 
clarified only one thing. It cleared the 
air completely of any further attempts 
to break down racial barriers and dis- 


The NATION 





clauses. Other Greek-letter 
simply excused themse 

It Jews need fraternity life, le: mig 
them join the A. R. U.” So the ghetto 
was firmly established. All Races United g 


criminatory 
fraternities 


with 


came to mean “All Refuse Unit pail 

What then is the solution? Certa 
not setting up detention camps for dis- ao 
placed persons. Part of the answer must imm 
come those ‘‘closed-mouth" ty! 
lege administratio1s which permit { 
ternities to continue without remoy 
racial clauses; the rest through studen: 
and a half-way humane approach to t 
meaning of ‘liberal education” in 
colleges. WILLIS R, BARNSTON! 
Brunswick, Maine, July 7 
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The Logical Sequel to the spits 
Kinsey Report thirty 


of Eu 

Dear Sirs: The review of the Kinsey nales 
Report (in The Nation, May 1) by workii 
Martin Gumpert was generally excellent: tion © 
even though Dr. Gumpert does seem t a ae 
c ee 25 : bk si t : 

accept the Kinsey fallacy that statistica this £3 
norms represent biological and ethical  p 
norms, and even though he refers Benes 
“prostitution” as a vice. Sine 
However, the most important fact «a 


about the reviews of the Kinsey Report on 
is that hardly a commentator has 





author 
vealed the slightest knowledge of the the 
far more important work of René Guy- 9 sermis 
on, which is the logical sequel to the Bf i; 6 
Kinsey book. Those favorable to the BB titles j 
report have insisted that it proves the Hf coyuaj 
need for a drastic revision of our et! velaane 
and legal codes. But apparently these Bf -imate 
writers, including those who have re- 9 ~blish 
cently written books of commentary, Sex EE 
the report, are completely unaware « Ethics « 
the fact that such revised ethical and ie 
legal codes already exist, in the sx Bh choy 
published and four unpublished vol- 9 norson 
umes of Guyon. This extraordinary ig- Report. 
norance of a monumentally important § 4. pri 
work makes my letter necessary. the one 
It is unfortunate that four of Guyon’s Bf ao4 ad, 
published volumes have not been trans- B cent 
lated into English, and that, because 9 love Ty 
of the delay of the war and the sud- 9 dom” , 
sequent prohibitive cost of publishing Bf Enotanc 
in France, the last four volumes, thous? 9 pint T 
ready for the press, are still unpud- B for sex 
lished. But it is fortunate that the arst Bt guiding 
volume of these “Etudes d'Ethique sequence 
Sexuelle” has just been published in the In the 


United States as “The Ethics of Sexual J pjies th 
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isiy unaware Or the existence 
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12 ture of the Guyen book. Yet BY FRANK W. LEWIS 


Gumpert, who considers it ‘‘a most 











social accomplishment’ that 

} : ‘i tte] 
ek-letter inds of people can buy relicf 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
me tension and guilt’’ for $6.50, 
134 ght have mentioned that more logi- 


egitimate relief can now be 
nd without any ‘‘ap- ) 19 

4g mass of boring charts and sta- 
stainks Indeed, the difference in read- 
for ibility between Kinsey and Guyon is 


rf must umense; for Guyon is a poet and a irr 12 








ae tylist—consider the eloquence of pages 

mit fra- 76-7 of ‘The Ethics of Sexual Acts,” 3 

_ the magnificent close of the seventh 

st ster of “La Persécution des Actes 7 15 


> to Sexuels: Les Courtisanes.”’ 
Professor Kinsey spent eight years 
idying the sex behavior of American 
males, and then simply published his 17 1 ) 2 
tual data; whereupon the commenta- 
; cry that a new sexual organization 
the f society is needed. René Guyon spent 
rty years studying the sex behavior 1 3 
European and Asiatic males and fe- 
Kinsey ules, and then spent seventeen years 24 
rking out the new sexual organiza- 
kcellent n of society that seemed necessitated, 
seem i id presenting it in ten volumes. Surely 
vatist this fact deserves at least a fraction of 
et! ¢ publicity accorded to the Kinsey 
erers f Report. 27 
Since the most monumental work on 
ine Fact x ever written is actually unknown 
Report ) most of the experts, specialists, and 
Mas [e- ,uthorities in this country, as well as . 
or ine the general public, it would seem pear pinch vgs apne a 
pre rae a 1,16, 17, 25 and 12. There’s an excep- 
missible to give a brief outline of tion to all the rest. (6, 4, 4, 9, 5, 4, 
contents, translating the French 3, 8) 
to me titles in doing so. Guyon’s ‘Studies in 9 Such parties aren’t picnics. (7) 
ves | Sexual Eth cs.” then, ‘consists of nine 10 Burns told it to forbear screaming. 
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re ylumes. The first volume, ‘The Legi- . . : : 
lop ae > ee , . 11 How profits are caught. (6) 
- limos mate Nature of Sexual Acts,” was ec 
12 See 1. 
lave re- sublishe Rnot c "Gee Tif : sate gol 
ublished in England as “Sex Life and 14 Vessel, or he who uses it. (7) 
Sex Ethics” and in America as “The 45 Worries about boils. (5) 
wa Ethics of Sexual Acts’’; and as the latter 17 See 1. 
cal and t is currently available in bookstores. 19 Cbjectors who sometimes make their 
ia Sul 1 1 int 7 
should certainly be bought by every - ena (1) bai iii i. 
ed vol- ; : Bs = 2 akes part, but seldom leads. (8 
ed ' person who is interested in the Kinsey ee ee saath. 
=r s : Innimatle dewvalane 2 screen. (6) 
omy Report. In it Guyon logically develops = ae 
Mage be Be PS 25 See 1. 
2 principle of sexual Icpitumacy ana 26 Little Leo. (4, ) SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 270 
the mechanistic theory of sexuality, 07 He isn’t in charge as often as he 





— maar ry - ge ACROSS:—1 PIECES OF EIGHT: 190 
WuyOnsS Hf and adversely criticizes the modern con- used to be. (7, 7) vRNAL- 11 SANEEDEIN: 19 Con 

/ ENAI il Ss HEDARIN: 12 IRPORALS 
nm trans ent ic individnalize 
1 ept of romantic or individualized DOWN 13 TANGO: 14 FOURTH OF JULY: 19 PR? 


De love. The second volume, ‘Sexual Free- , i hai ‘ : POSSESSED; 22 IRISH: 4 SHELL GAME 
he sud- cs a ¥ . A large and hairy native of southern gt ay: Se aes ae ees 
me jom,”” was translated and published in 5 om — : _ °5 ARGONAUTS: 28 NAIAD: 27 RECRU 
d118 . enol ~ law > , 7 tee “thas 2 aq-e - -ecr . 
D England and allowed to go out of Like Prince Muishkin? (7) PESCENCE 
print. Therein Guyon discusses the need Real third of it pertains to a threes powx-:—2 IGNORE: 3 CELLO soto: 4 
unpuc- Bf for sexual freedom and develops its way plane collision. (9) sseeaWRaS: §& PIKES: 6 IxER 
. ‘ § guiding principles and their social con- Spades, passer erty dirty. (4) 
neni 5 They’re certainly not all cowards! 
sequences. (6, 4) I LANCE: 17 OPTI- 
- ini oly es De “te . . . 7AT 72 >. 7... ¢ +. 
a In the remaining volumes Guyon ap 6 W illie certainly knows how to take CAT MERINGLE: 2 MANIAC: 2 
oexust f plies the principles of sexual legiti- a cue. (5) VENDS: 23 HONOR: 24 SOUND. 
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macy and | ( t i OUsS SC) ial 
problems of icty. In “The Revision 
ot the Classic Institutions’ he considers 


and the family in relation to 

[ and outlines the modern 
objections to tions. In “A 
Rational Policy of Human Re see 


marriage 
reproduc ti0n, 


1 
these institu 


tion” he discusses. the population 
problem, the defects of the classic insti- 
tutions in this regard, the various 


suggested methods of remedying these 


defects (free union, polygamy, poly- 
andry, legal concubinage, trial marriage, 
companionate marriage); and he then 


his own policy of rational 
entailing four Dasic re 
lutionary “A Rational 
Policy of Sexual Pleasure” he contrasts 


the pro-sexual societies of antiquity and 


formulates 
proc reation, vo- 


reforms. In 


the Orient with the anti-sexual society 
of modern Europe and America, and 
argues for sexual comradeship as a 


superior substitute for individualized 


Jove (criticized in Volume 1). In “The 
Persecution of the Courtesan’’ he docu- 
ments the modern repressive policy 


shows the vicious 
and demon- 
nature and 
ss of the pro- 
It would be 
important 


toward courtesanship, 
social results of this policy 
strates the imate 
unmense 
fession of 
dificult to 
volume today, when suppressive policies 
are everywhere in full force. “The 
Persecution of Sexual Acts” discusses 
the so-called venereal diseases, the per- 
secution of intermediaries, the 
“sexual slavery’’ of children, and the 
“bluff of pornography.” He establishes 
that, admitting the legitimacy of sexual 


social ‘usefulne 
the courtesan. 


Imagine a more 


sexual 


acts, there is nothing indecent or 
objectionable about pornography and 
obscenity; and frankly faces the fact 
that human beings naturally enjoy lewd 
dances, lascivious feminine costumes, 
pornographic pictures, and obscene 


books, exactly as they enjoy the various 
Kinsey finds so common. 
ror in Modern So- 
the puritan of- 


sexual acts that 
In “The Puritan Ter 
ciety’’ Guyon discusses 
fensive and the-testrictions on personal 
liberty which it and he criti- 
cizes the pseudo-social and psuedo-scien- 
tific methods of the governments, social 
organizations, and alleged scientists who 
allow themselves to be influenced by 
the puritan offensive. (The section, 
and the ninth chapter of “The Et 
of Sexual Acts,” on criticizes 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, remind us 
of Dr. Gumpert's assertion that psycho- 
analysts are among the most militant 
enemies of the Kinsey Report.) In the 
final volume, ‘The Organization of a 
Pro-Sexual Society,” Guyon formulates 
his blueprint for the world of tomorrow, 


has caused; 


hics 


where Guy 





covering tie inter ningling Ol races, sex- 
ual hospitality, festivals and amuse- 
ments, the rightful position of the 
courtesan, the sexual life of children, 


the organization of pro-sexual p-“Opo- 
ganda, and the action against anti-sexual 
and puritanical laws. 

But this mighty work is supplemented 
by a tenth volume, ‘The Abolition of 
Sex Offenses from the Penal Code,” 
which cov ers the same ground from the 
legal point of view, criticizes our present 
laws from the angle of sexual legiti- 
macy and personal liberty, and outlines 
in full detail the code of laws which is 
necessitated by our present knowledge. 

“The Ethics of Sexual Acts” is now, 
fortunately, available to the American 
public that has read, or attempted to 
read, the Kinsey Report. And a one- 
volume abridgment, in English, of the 
nine-volume work, similar to the 
Toynbee abridgment, will certainly 
follow. The special legal volume, how- 
ever, should be translated and published 
separately. It is the logical sequel to 
the Kinsey Report. As such, its Ameri- 
can publication is imperative. 

GEORGE RUSSELL WEAVER 
Pasadena, Cal., July 1 
BOOK MSS. WANTED 

Complete publishing services, including 

editorial, production and distribution 


facilities for books and pamphiets. 
Write Dept, 4 for free literature. 


THE Exposition Press 
One Spruce Street * New York 7, N. ¥. 











7 MAGAZINES _ 


PROGRESSIVE WORLD—The Thinker’s 
Magazine. Fastest Growing Freethought 
Publication in America. “Owned by Sub- 
scribers” Free sample copy. Address: 
Clifton, N. 

THE READER’S _ DIGEST f for seven 
months plus free book, one dollar. Lous 
Golubovsky, 2364C Rockaway Parkway, 
Brook kl yn 9 a N. 7. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





WRITE RS! Conscientious sales service for 
your stories, books, articles, etc. Send for 
circular today! Daniel S. Mead, eed 
Agency 2&4 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Bese Advertising 1 Bates" 
74¢ A LINE (SIX WORDS) 


Minimum three lines 
Box No. counted as three words 


Classified Display $7.42 per in. 


Attractive Discounts for Multiple Insertions 
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TWENTY VESEY STREET 
New York City 7 BArclay 7-1066 
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__ RESORTS 















Looking for an inexpensive, 
a Summer Retreat? 





Organizin cooperative colony In beautiful Con. 
necticut xiland near New York. Half acres a 
$300 » larger plote available. Attractive gty 
bur ean be built for $1600. Win 





tenni swimming, children’s camp. motorboat mon 
Horseback riding, fishing, and summer theatre | 





BOX 1784, ¢/e THE NATION 









beauty. 
Lawns, woods, brooks, bathing. Enjoy coo} 
mountain climate and interesting meals. $40. 


scenic Catskills 


200 ACRES of 


Small capacity. No objection to dogs. Rose. 
Spruceto wn, N. Y. LO 3- -1649—evenings. 


SUMMER RENTAL 
ROCKPORT, MASS.—near Gloucester 





Sub-let furnished, view of the ocean. One 
month or balance of the summer. Reaso: 
able. 3 bedrooms, kitchen, living room, 
wood-burning fireplaces. Call day —CO 
§-2242, evenings—Scarsdale 3-5568. 





FARMS & ACREAGE 


FIELDSTONE COTTAGE, firep! 

bath, steam heat, barn suitable for guest 
house, brick garage, two-acre private lake, 
20 acres, five miles from Tanglewood 





Completely refurnished. Immediate posses 
sion. $13,500. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
Lenox, Mass. 





STOCKBRIDGE. 13 rooms, four baths, 
fireplaces, new oil burner, all utilities, 
tractive landscaping. Owner transferred : 
California. Immediate possession of e 
rooms. Four-room wing rented for $35 rir 
month. Price $16,000. Berkshire Farm 
Agency, Lenox, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Person to do light housekeep 


ing, cooking for room and board, 
seashore resort. Box 1783 c/o The Nati 


REAL ESTATE 


MODERN First Natl. Bank Bldg., 20,000 
sq. ft., $14,000 net rental. At aay trafh 
junction of Mam. Ave. & Boston Post Rd, 
in Mamaroneck. Owner, L. N. Rosenbaum 
& Son, 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOVERS OF F COLONIAL ARCHIT EC. 
TURE—restore your old house or oid 
church or finish off your new home with 
authentic used Colonial doors, wind 
flooring and beams—thousands to cl! 
from. Little Ferry Wrecking Co., Inc. 
70-90 Bergen Pike, Little Ferry, N. |. 
Hackensack 2-6451. 


BOOKS 
THE DAWN OF THE TRUE LIGHT. 


Scientific explanation of Creation. Politus 
“ye on 

and religion the curse of mankind. Price 

30¢. Science Library, Lewiston 9, Ida! 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOxs 
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SEND US THAT LIST of books y 
been huntin’. We'll find ‘em! Helen 
Haynes Book Searchers, Dept. N, 105 Si. 


Alphons sus St., . Boston 20, _ Mass. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS" 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING enalesin 

Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy eo Be N. Y. C. Tel. 

WA 41575. Cooperating with doctors, psy’ 

chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 

By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa 

ay — psychological problems. 
e 
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problems. 





